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PREFACE. 

oj 

The  compilers  of  this  little  volume  are  fully 
aware  that  many  similar  publications  abound ;  but 
as  in  most  of  these  the  materials  are  of  a  light 
character,  it  has  been  their  desire  so  to  combine 
usefulness  with  taste,  that  the  reader  may  be  in¬ 
terested  and  instructed. 

The  perusal  of  works  of  this  kind,  when  the  mind 
is  indisposed  for  much  intellectual  effort,  constitutes 
a  pleasing  recreation,  and  has  a  tendency  to  im¬ 
prove,  without  the  toil  of  extensive  reading. 

They  believe  the  sentiments  to  be  characterized 
by  good  sense,  sound  morality,  and  pure  devotional 
feeling. 

A  few  of  the  pieces  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  but  most  of  them  have  been  selected 
from  other  publications.  With  the  latter,  the 
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liberty  has  occasionally  been  taken  of  omitting 

«  i  «  t  e  t  (  •  t  t  e 

some  passages,  and  of  making  a  few  verbal  alter¬ 
ations,  not  materially  affecting  the  sense.  It  is 
believed  that  this  acknowledgment  exonerates  the 
compilers  from  any  imputation  of  injustice  to  the 
authors. 
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MORAL  DISCIPLINE. 

An  habitual  effort  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  and  an  habitual  desire  to  have  the  whole 
moral  condition  regulated  by  this  impression,  implies 
a  sacred  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Deity,  and  is 
opposed  to  every  kind  of  profaneness,  or  aught  by 
which  one  might  weaken  in  himself,  or  others,  the 
reverential  feeling  due  towards  the  character  and 
even  the  name  of  the  Almighty.  This  must  be  ex¬ 
tended,  not  to  the  outward  conduct  alone,  but  to  the 
desires  and  affections  of  the  heart.  There  is  a  state 
of  mind,  in  which  a  desire,  which  the  moral  feelings 
disapprove,  may  not  be  followed  by  volition,  while 
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MORAL  DISCIPLINE. 


the  desire  is  still  indulged,  and  the  mind  is  allowed 
to  cherish  it  with  some  feeling  of  regret,  or  even  to 
luxuriate  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  imaginary 
gratification.  In  the  same  manner,  a  malevolent 
affection  to  our  fellow-men  may  be  checked  from 
producing  injurious  conduct,  while  the  feeling  still 
rankles  in  the  heart  in  the  form  of  envy  or  hatred. 
These  mental  conditions,  while  they  are  widely  at 
variance  with  the  healthy  state  of  a  rational  and 
responsible  being,  must  be  regarded  by  the  Deity  as 
constituting  moral  guilt  and  moral  degradation.  Nor 
is  it  only  on  the  mind  which  cherishes  malevolent 
passions  and  impure  desires  and  imaginations,  that  the 
Holy  One  must  look  with  a  feeling  of  condemnation. 
There  may  be  another  mental  condition  in  which  the 
thoughts  and  desires  are  directed  to  transient  and 
frivolous  objects,  and  thus  run  to  waste  amid  the 
trifles  of  the  passing  hour,  without  any  feeling  of 
the  truths  and  motives  which  demand  the  attention 
of  moral  beings.  The  pursuits  of  such  a  man  may 
have  nothing  in  them  that  is  referable  either  to  im¬ 
pure  desire  or  malevolent  affection.  They  may  be 
the  acquisition  of  wealth — the  grasp  after  power — 
the  love  of  distinction,  or  a  devotion  to  merely  tri- 
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vial  occupations,  while  there  is  a  total  neglect  of 
those  great  concerns  which  really  demand  our  chief 
and  highest  regard.  Amid  the  legitimate  and  even 
the  laudable  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  we  are  too  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  those  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  attend  a  state  of  moral  discipline,  and  that 
culture  of  the  soul  required  as  a  preparation  for  the 
future  state  of  existence  to  which  we  are  hastening. 
But  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  considerations  bear 
an  important  aspect  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity ;  and 
that  the  mind  in  which  they  hold  not  an  habitual 
influence  is  contemplated  by  him  as  in  a  state  of 
moral  destitution. 


Abercrombie. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN. 


Oh  !  thou  Eternal  One  !  whose  presence  bright 
All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide  ; 
Unchanged  through  time’s  all-devastating  flight; 

Thou  only  God !  There  is  no  God  beside  ! 

Being  above  all  beings  !  Mighty  One ! 

Whom  none  can  comprehend,  and  none  explore  ; 
Who  fill's!  existence  with  Thyself  alone  ; 
Embracing  all, — supporting, — ruling  o’er, — 

Being  whom  we  call  God,  and  know  no  more ! 

In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 
May  measure  out  the  ocean  deep — may  count 
The  sands  or  the  sun’s  rays ;  but  God for  Thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measure ;  none  can  mount 
Up  to  thy  mysteries.  Reason’s  bright  spark. 

Though  kindled  by  Thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark  : 

And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar  so  high, 
Even  like  past  moments  in  eternity. 
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Thou  from  primeval  nothingness  didst  call 
First  chaos,  then  existence  ;  Lord  !  on  Thee 

Eternity  had  its  foundation  : — all 
Sprung  forth  from  Thee  : — of  light,  joy,  harmony, 

Sole  origin : — all  life,  all  beauty,  Thine, 

Thy  word  created  all,  and  doth  create: 

Thy  splendour  fills  all  space  with  rays  divine. 

Thou  art,  and  wert,  and  shalt  be  !  Glorious !  Great  1 
Light-giving,  life-sustaining  Potentate ! 

Thy  chains  the  unmeasured  universe  surround  : 

Upheld  by  Thee,  by  Thee  inspired  with  breath  ! 

Thou  the  beginning  with  the  end  hast  bound. 

And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death  ! 

As  sparks  mount  upward  from  the  fiery  blaze. 

So  suns  are  bom,  so  worlds  spring  forth  from  Thee  ; 

And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rays 

Shine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pageantry 

Of  heaven’s  bright  army  glitters  in  Thy  praise. 

A  million  torches  lighted  by  Thy  hand, 

Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss  : 

They  own  Thy  power,  accomplish  Thy  command, 

All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 

What  shall  we  call  them  ?  Piles  of  crystal  light — 

A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams — 

Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright — 

Suns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams  ? 

But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  noon  to  night. 

2* 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 


Yes  !  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 

All  this  magnificence  in  Thee  is  lost : — 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  Thee  ? 

And  what  am  I  then  ?  Heaven’s  unnumbered  host, 
Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  arrayed 
In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought. 

Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  weighed 

Against  Thy  greatness — is  a  cipher  brought 
Against  infinity  !  What  am  I  then  ? — Nought ! 

Nought !  But  the  effluence  of  Thy  light  divine. 
Pervading  worlds,  hath  reached  my  bosom  too  ; 

Yes  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  spirit  shine 
As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

Nought !  but  I  live,  and  on  hope’s  pinions  fly 
Eager  towards  Thy  presence ;  for  in  Thee 
I  live,  and  breathe,  and  dwell ;  aspiring  high. 

Even  to  the  throne  of  Thy  divinity. 

I  am,  O  God !  and  surely  Thou  must  be  ! 

Thou  art !  directing,  guiding  all.  Thou  art ! 

Direct  my  understanding  then  to  Thee ; 

Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heart 
Though  but  an  atom  ’midst  immensity, 

Still  I  am  something  fashioned  by  Thy  hand ! 

I  hold  a  middle  rank  ’twist  heaven  and  earth. 

On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand. 

Close  to  the  realms  where  angels  have  their  birth, 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land .' 
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The  chiiin  Of  beirtg1  is  complete  in  me  ; 

In  me  is  matter’s  last  gradation  lost, 

And  the  next  step  is  spirit — Deity ! 

I  can  command  the  lightning,  and  am  dust ! 

A  monarch  and  a  slave  ;  a  worm,  a  god  ! 

Whence  came  I  here,  and  how  ?  so  marvellously 
Constructed  and  conceived  unknown  !  this  clod 
Lives  surely  through  some  higher  energy  ; 

For  from  itself  alone  it  could  not  be  ! 

Creator,  yes  !  Thy  wisdom,  and  Thy  word 
Created  me  !  Thou  source  of  life  and  good  ! 
Thou  spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord ! 

Thy  light,  Thy  love,  in  their  bright  plenitude 
Filled  me  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 
O’er  the  abyss  of  death,  and  bade  it  wear 
The  garments  of  eternal  day,  and  wing 
Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  this  little  sphere, 

Even  to  its  source — to  Thee — its  Author  there. 

O  thoughts  ineffable  !  O  visions  blest ! 

Though  worthless  our  conceptions  all  of  Thee, 
Yet  shall  Thy  shadowed  image  fill  our  breast, 

And  waft  its  homage  to  Thy  Deity. 

God  !  thus  alone  my  lowly  thoughts  can  soar ; 

Thus  seek  Thy  presence — Being  wise  and  good  ' 
’Midst  Thy  vast  works  admire,  obey,  adore  ; 

And  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more. 

The  soul  shall  speak  in  tears  of  gratitude. 


c  c  c  c 


THE  ACCEPTED  SACRIFICE. 

“  Give  me  thy  heart.” 

What  shall  we  offer  Thee,  thou  God  of  love! 

Thou  who  didst  build  the  heavens  and  moidd  the  earth ; 
Thou  who  didst  hang  the  sparkling  stars  above. 

And  called  from  darkness  light  and  beauty  forth  ! 

From  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  and  sea, 

What  shall  we  offer  Thee  ? 

Shall  we  present  Thee  gold  and  glittering  gems, 

Such  as  might  wreathe  the  brows  of  royalty  ? 

Shall  we  pluck  roses  from  their  slender  stems. 

Such  as  in  summer's  graceful  bowers  may  be  ? 

And  shall  we  lay  them  at  thy  holy  feet. 

An  offering  fair  and  meet  ? 

Or  shall  we  deck  Thy  temple  with  the  spoil 
Of  mighty  cities,  and  rich  palaces  ; 

Strew  flowers,  fling  on  the  altar  wine  and  oil, 

And  pour  around  Thee  mingling  melodies 
Of  lutes  and  voices  in  soft  harmony, 

Breathing  up  praise  to  Thee  ’ 
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Or  shall  we  bring  Thee  treasures  of  the  field, 

When  the  rich  autumn  fills  her  flowing  horn  ; 

The  russet  fruits  the  loaded  branches  yield  ; 

The  clustering  grapes,  the  golden  waving  com, 

The  flowers  of  summer,  the  sweet  buds  of  spring — 
Oh !  which,  which  shall  we  bring  ? 

There  is  a  voice  which  saith,  “  Oh,  dearer  far, 

Than  all  the  earthly  treasures  ye  can  give, 

The  pure  aspirings  of  the  spirit  are, 

When  in  the  light  of  Truth  it  loves  to  live 
Such  be  our  offering  at  thy  holy  shrine, 

Our  hearts,  our  hearts  be  thine ! 
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Bird  of  the  wilderness. 

Blithesome  and  cumberless, 

Light  be  thy  matin  o’er  moorland  and  lea ! 
Emblem  of  happiness  ! 

Bless’d  is  thy  dwelling-place  ! 

O,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  1 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud  ; 

Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 

Thy  lay  is  in  Heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O’er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 

O’er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day  ; 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow’s  rim, 

Musical  cherub,  hie,  hie  thee  away ! 


THE  SKYLARK. 
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Then  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms. 

Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  1 
Emblem  of  happiness ! 

Bless’d  is  thy  dwelling-place  ! 

O,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 
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GREATNESS  OF  DEITY. 


“  How  great  are  his  signs,  and  how  mighty  are  his  wonders! 
His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion 
is  from  generation  to  generation.” 

I  marked  the  Spring,  as  she  passed  along, 

With  her  eye  of  light  and  her  lip  of  song ; 

While  she  stole  in  peace  o’er  the  green  earth's  breast, 
While  the  streams  sprang  out  from  their  icy  rest : 

The  buds  bent  low  to  the  breeze’s  sigh  ; 

And  their  breath  went  forth  to  the  scented  sky ; 

When  the  fields  looked  fresh  in  their  sweet  repose, 

And  the  young  dews  slept  on  the  new-born  rose. 

I  looked  upon  Summer ; — the  golden  sun 
Poured  joy  over  all  that  he  looked  upon  ; 

His  glance  was  cast  like  a  gift  abroad, 

Like  the  boundless  smile  of  a  perfect  God ! 

The  stream  shone  glad  in  his  magic  ray — 

The  fleecy  clouds  o’er  the  green  hills  lay : 

Over  rich,  dark  woodlands  their  shadows  went. 

As  they  floated  in  light  through  the  firmament. 
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The  scene  was  changed.  It  was  Autumn’s  hour : 
A  frost  had  discoloured  the  summer  bower : 

The  blast  wailed  sad  ’midst  the  cankered  leaves, 

The  reaper  stood  musing  by  gathered  sheaves ; 

The  mellow  pomp  of  the  rainbow  woods 
Was  stirred  by  the  sound  of  the  rising  floods  ; 

And  I  knew  by  the  cloud — by  the  wild  wind’s  strain, 
That  winter  drew  near,  with  storms  again ! 


I  stood  by  the  Ocean  ;  its  waters  rolled 
In  their  changeful  beauty  of  sapphire  and  gold  ; 

And  day  looked  down  with  its  radiant  smiles, 

Where  the  blue  waves  danced  round  a  thousand  isles; 
The  ships  went  forth  on  the  trackless  seas, 

Their  white  wings  played  in  the  joyous  breeze, 

Their  prows  rushed  on  ’midst  the  parted  foam ; 

While  the  wanderer  was  wrapt  in  a  dream  of  home  ! 

The  mountain  arose  with  its  lofty  brow, 

While  its  shadow  lay  sleeping  in  vales  below ; 

The  mist,  like  a  garland  of  glory  lay 

Where  its  proud  heights  soared  in  the  air  away ; 

The  eagle  was  there  on  his  tireless  wing, 

And  his  shriek  went  up  like  an  offering ; 

And  he  seemed,  in  his  sunward  flight,  to  raise 
A  chant  of  thanksgiving — a  hymn  of  praise  ! 
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GREATNESS  OF  DEITY. 


I  looked  on  the  arch  of  the  midnight  skies ; 

With  its  blue  and  unsearchable  mysteries : 

The  moon,  ’midst  an  eloquent  multitude 
Of  unnumbered  stars,  her  career  pursued  ; 

A  charm  of  sleep  on  the  city  fell  ; 

All  sounds  lay  hushed  in  that  brooding  spell — 

By  babbling  brooks  were  the  buds  at  rest. 

And  the  wild-bird  dreamed  sweet  on  his  downy  nest. 

I  stood  where  the  deep’ning  tempest  passed ; 

The  strong  trees  groaned  in  the  sounding  blast ; 

The  murmuring  deep  with  its  wrecks  rolled  on, 

The  clouds  overshadowed  the  mighty  sun  ; 

The  low  reeds  bent  by  the  streamlet's  side, 

And  hills  to  the  thunder-peal  replied — 

The  lightning  burst  forth  on  its  fearful  way, 

While  the  heavens  were  lit  in  its  red  array  ? 


And  hath  man  the  power,  with  his  pride  and  his  skill. 
To  rouse  all  nature  with  storms  at  will  ? 

Hath  he  power  to  colour  the  summer  cloud — 

To  allay  the  tempest  when  the  hills  are  bowed  ? 

Can  he  waken  the  spring  with  her  festal  wreath  ? 

Can  the  sun  grow  dim  by  his  lightest  breath  1 
Will  he  come  again,  when  death’s  vale  is  trod  ! 

Who  then  shall  dare  murmur,  “  there  is  no  God  ?” 

W.  G.  C. 
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PICTURED  ROCKS. 

On  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  a  series 
of  rocks,  rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water,  to 
the  height,  in  some  places,  of  three  hundred  feet. 
They  commence  about  an  hundred  miles  west  of 
Point  aux  Pins,  and  form  the  shore  of  the  lake  for 
a  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles.  The  rocks 
are  limestone,  and  the  action  of  the  waves  has  worn 
them  into  the  most  grotesque  forms,  which  suggest¬ 
ed  the  appropriate  name  of  Pictured  Rocks.  The 
following  interesting  description  of  them  is  given 
by  Governor  Cass. 

“It  requires  little  aid  from  the  imagination  to 
discover  in  them  the  castellated  tower,  the  lofty 
dome,  spires,  and  pinnacles,  of  the  most  sublime, 
grotesque,  and  fantastical  shapes,  which  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  architecture  has  ever  invented.  These 
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cliffs  are  one  unbroken  mass  of  rocks,  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  coast  for  fifteen  miles.  The  voyagers  never 
pass  this  coast  except  in  the  most  profound  calm  ; 
and  the  Indians,  before  they  make  the  attempt,  offer 
their  accustomed  oblations  to  propitiate  the  favour 
of  Manito.  The  eye  instinctively  searches  along 
this  eternal  rampart  for  a  single  place  of  security, 
but  the  search  is  in  vain.  With  an  impassable  bar¬ 
rier  of  rock  on  one  side,  and,  to  the  eye,  an  inter¬ 
minable  expanse  of  water  on  the  other,  a  sudden 
storm  upon  the  lake  would  as  inevitably  insure  de¬ 
struction  to  the  passenger  in  the  frail  canoe,  as  if 
he  were  on  the  brink  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara. 
The  rock  is  disintegrated  by  the  continual  action  of 
the  water,  with  comparative  facility.  There  are  no 
broken  masses  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest  and  find 
relief.  The  lake  is  so'  deep  that  these  masses,  as 
they  are  torn  from  the  precipice,  are  concealed  be¬ 
neath  its  waters,  until  they  are  reduced  to  sand. 
The  action  of  the  waves  has  undermined  every  pro¬ 
jecting  point,  and  there  the  immense  precipice  rests 
upon  arches,  and  the  foundation  is  intersected  by 
caverns,  extending  in  every  direction.  When  we 
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passed  this  mighty  fabric  of  nature,  the  wind  was 
still,  and  the  lake  calm.  But  even  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  waves,  which  in  the  most  profound 
calm  agitates  these  internal  seas,  swept  through  the 
deep  caverns  with  the  noise  of  distant  thunder,  and 
died  upon  the  ear,  as  it  rolled  forward  in  the  dark 
recesses  inaccessible  to  human  observation.  No 
sound  more  melancholy  or  more  awful  ever  vibrated 
upon  human  nerves.  It  has  left  an  impression  which 
neither  time  nor  distance  can  efface.  Resting  in 
the  frail  bark  canoe  upon  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
lake,  we  seemed  almost  suspended  in  the  air,  so 
pellucid  is  the  element  upon  which  we  floated.  In 
gazing  upon  the  towering  battlements  which  im¬ 
pended  over  us,  we  felt,  and  felt  intensely,  our  own 
insignificance.  No  situation  can  be  imagined  more 
humbling  to  the  pride  of  man.  We  appeared  like 
a  speck  upon  the  face  of  creation.  Our  whole 
party,  Indians,  voyagers,  soldiers,  officers,  and  ser¬ 
vants,  contemplated,  in  mute  astonishment,  the 
awful  display  of  Creative  Power  at  whose  base  we 
hung ;  and  no  sound  broke  upon  the  ear  to  interrupt 
the  ceaseless  roaring  of  the  waters.  No  splendid 
cathedral,  no  temple  built  with  human  hands,  no 
3* 
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pomp  of  worship  could  ever  impress  the  spectator 
with  such  deep  humility,  and  so  strong  a  conviction 
of  the  immense  distance  between  him  and  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Architect.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
viewed  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Potomac  through  the  ‘  Blue  Ridge,’  two  of  the  most 
stupendous  objects  in  the  natural  features  of  our 
country ;  the  impression  they  produce  is  feeble  and 
transient,  when  compared  with  the  ‘  Pictured  Rocks’ 
of  Lake  Superior.” 
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JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

Hast  thou  ever,  gentle  reader,  chanced  to  meet 
with  the  history  of  John  Woolman  ?  If  thou  hast 
not,  then  go,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  library  of  some  an¬ 
cient  Quaker  of  thy  acquaintance,  and  borrow  it. 
But  do  not  read  it  then ;  not,  at  least,  if  the  “  Wept 
of  the  Wish-ton-wish,”  with  half  its  leaves  still 
uncut,  is  lying  upon  thy  table ;  or  if  thou  hast 
only  just  peeped  between  the  pages  of  one  of  the 
annuals ;  but  when  thou  art  weary  of  all  these 
things ;  when  thou  sittest  among  thy  “  pleasant  com¬ 
pany  of  books”  listless  and  discontented  ;  when  thy 
heart  turns  sick  with  the  long  details  of  human 
crime  and  misery,  written  within  the  volumes  of 
history  ;  when  biography  serves  but  to  humble  thee 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  best  have  been  so  frail, 
and  the  wisest  so  ignorant ;  when  philosophy,  which 
has  led  thee  with  a  proud  wing  among  the  secret 
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influences  of  nature,  leaves  thee  but  a  knowledge 
of  thy  own  ignorance ;  and  poetry,  glorious  poetry, 
that  had  almost  become  a  portion  of  the  life-spring 
of  thy  heart — so  long  thou  hadst  fed  on  its  mag¬ 
nificent  imaginings — comes  only  with  a  dazzling 
garishness  to  thy  worn  and  feverish  spirit,  then  go 
forget  thyself,  for  a  while,  in  the  unpretendingness 
of  John  Woolman’s  autobiography. 

Wert  thou  ever  ill  of  a  fever?  and  dost  thou 
recollect  the  blessedness  with  which  thy  eyes  closed, 
as  the  cool  fingers  of  a  beloved  friend  came  and 
pushed  aside  the  loose  hair,  and  were  laid  upon  thy 
hot  forehead  1  With  such  a  moonlight  feeling  will 
the  pure  simplicity  of  Woolman  come  to  thy  sick 
heart.  There  is  no  glitter  of  fancy,  no  display  of 
stupendous  intellect,  no  splendid  imaginations  to 
bewilder  thee  into  tears  with  their  intensity  of 
brightness;  it  is  not  even  a  tale  of  striking  or  ro¬ 
mantic  incident ;  but  it  is  the  beautiful  history  of  a 
meek  heart  laid  open  before  thee  in  all  its  guileless¬ 
ness.  Thou  wilt  become  familiar  with  a  character 
of  the -most  perfect  humility,  full  of  a  simple  ma¬ 
jesty,  yet  gentle  as  a  very  child,  unfaltering  in  its 
quiet  self-denial,  and  unbending  to  its  own  weak- 
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nesses,  assuming  no  superior  sanctity,  lifting  not  up 
the  voice  of  stern  judgment  against  the  frailties  of 
others,  and  gifted  with  all  the  holy  and  affectionate 
charities  of  life. 

Thou  wilt  feel  a  purifying  influence  steal  gradu¬ 
ally  over  thy  heart,  as  thou  bendest  over  the  quiet 
pages,  calming  the  rude  beatings  of  its  pulse  into  a 
thankful  evenness,  and  cooling  the  impatient  irrita¬ 
tion  of  thy  spirit,  with  the  lesson  of  its  gentle  words, 
and  causing  thee  almost  to  feel  as  if  the  unworldly 
moments  of  thy  childhood’s  time  had  again  come 
back  to  thee. 


E.  M.  Chandler. 
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THANATOPSIS. 


To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 

A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 

She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 

And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 

Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 

And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.  When  thoughts 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart ; 

Go  forth,  unto  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature’s  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
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In  all  his  course  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 

Nor  in  th’  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 

Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, 

To  be  a  brother  to  th’  insensible  rock 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould  ; 

Yet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 

Shalt  thou  retire  alone — nor  couldst  thou  wish 

Couch  more  magnificent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world ;  with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth  ;  the  wise,  the  good  ; 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past  ; 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.  The  hills, 

Rock-ribb’d  and  ancient  as  the  sun  ;  the  vales 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between 

The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 

Tn  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green,  and  poured  round  all, 

Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste, 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  The  golden  sun. 
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The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sounds, 

Save  his  own  dashings,  yet  the  dead  are  there, 

And  millions  in  these  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. — 

So  shalt  thou  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 
Unnoticed  by  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?  All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.  The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favourite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come. 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.  As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men, 

The  youth  in  life’s  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years ;  matron  and  maid  ; 

The  bow'd  with  age  ;  the  infant  in  the  smiles 
And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off, — 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side. 
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By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Bryant. 
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GOODNESS  OF  THE  DEITY,  DISPLAYED 
IN  THE  BEAUTY  OF  CREATION. 


Were  all  the  interesting  diversities  of  colour  and 
form  to  disappear,  how  unsightly,  dull,  and  weari¬ 
some,  would  be  the  aspect  of  the  world  !  The  plea¬ 
sure  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless  variety  with 
which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  presented  to  the 
eye,  is  so  much  a  thing  of  course,  and  exists  so  much 
without  intermission,  that  we  scarcely  think  either 
of  their  nature,  their  number,  or  the  great  propor¬ 
tion  which  they  constitute  of  the  whole  mass  of  our 
enjoyment  But  were  an  inhabitant  of  this  country 
to  be  removed  from  its  delightful  scenery,  to  the 
midst  of  an  Arabian  desert,  a  boundless  expanse  of 
sand,  a  waste  spread  with  uniform  desolation,  enli¬ 
vened  by  the  murmur  of  no  stream,  and  cheered  by 
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the  beauty  of  no  verdure ;  although  he  might  live 
in  a  palace,  and  riot  in  splendour  and  luxury,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  soon  find  life  a  dull  wearisome 
round  of  existence,  and  sigh  for  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  his  native  land,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  living 
lustre  of  the  spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of  the 
autumn. 

The  ever-varying  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  sky,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  enter  more  extensively  into  the 
enjoyment  of  mankind  than  we  perhaps  can  possibly 
apprehend. 

This  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  objects  around 
us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  not  necessary  to 
their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  their  usefulness.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  source  of  pleasure  gratuitously  dispensed 
to  us,  and  in  this  light  is  peculiarly  affecting  as  a 
testimony  of  the  Divine  Goodness. 
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LINES. 

The  following  lines  were  found  in  a  case  contain¬ 
ing  a  skeleton,  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy,  London. 
It  is  believed  they  were  written  and  deposited  there 
by  one  of  the  students. 

Behold  this  ruin !  'twas  a  skull, 

Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full : 

This  narrow  cell  was  life’s  retreat  ; 

The  space  was  thought’s  mysterious  seat. 

What  beauteous  pictures  filled  this  spot ; 

What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot ! 

Nor  love,  nor  joy,  nor  hope,  nor  fear, 

Has  left  one  trace  on  record  here. 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 
Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye — 

But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void  ; 

If  social  love  that  eye  employed, 
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If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleamed, 

But  through  the  dew  of  kindness  beamed. 
The  soul  which  spoke  in  that  bright  eye 
Shall  dwell  where  sorrow’s  tears  are  dry. 

Here,  in  this  silent  cavern,  hung 
The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue  ; 

If  falsehood’s  honey  it  disdained, 

And  where  it  could  not  praise  was  chained ; 
If  bold  in  virtue’s  cause  it  spoke, 

Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke : 

Then  blessed  shall  the  spirit  be, 

When  death  unveils  eternity. 

Say — did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine, 

Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine? 

To  hew  the  rock,  or  wear  the  gem, 

Can  nothing  now  avail  to  them  : 

But  if  the  page  of  truth  they  sought, 

Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought, 

A  richer  prize  the  soul  shall  claim, 

Than  all  that  wait  on  wealth  and  fame. 

Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod, 

These  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod  ? 

If  from  the  bowers  of  joy  they  fled, 

To  soothe  affliction’s  humble  bed  ; 
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If  grandeur's  guilty  bribe  they  spurned, 
And  home  to  virtue’s  lap  returned ; 

The  spirit's  way  henceforth  shall  be 
The  glorious  pathway  of  the  free 
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FLOWERS. 

“  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." 


Ye  beauteous  things,  I  love  to  stray 
Among  you  in  your  verdant  beds, 

And  see  you  shake  the  dews  away, 

As  joyous  wave  your  brilliant  heads. 

The  voice  of  music,  birds  employ 
To  speak  the  full  heart’s  happiness ; 

But,  in  your  case,  exuberant  joy 
Bursts  forth,  perhaps,  in  pomp  of  dress. 

Yes — clad  in  beauty’s  liveliest  robe, 

To  every  eye  enjoyment  giving, 

And  scattering  fragrance  round  the  globe, 
You  doubtless  feel  delight  in  living. 
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’Twas  said  by  one,*  that  ye  have  wasted, 
Unseen,  your  sweets  on  desert  air. 

Because,  alas  !  by  man  untasted — 

Though  bird,  beast,  insect,  might  be  there. 

O  !  modest  and  profound  decision, 

That  man  alone  your  worth  observes ; 

As  though  naught  else  was  blest  with  vision, 

Or  system  of  olfactory  nerves. 

Pray,  how  knew  he  that  all  man  misses 
Is  wasted  on  the  desert  air  ? 

Or  that  the  bee-like  bird  that  kisses 
The  blossom,  sees  no  beauty  there  ! 

But  there’s  no  desert — air  and  earth 
With  hum  of  sentient  being  rings  ; 

The  spot  that  gives  a  flow’ret  birth 
Is  quickly  fanned  by  insect  wings. 

Yes,  beauteous  things,  I  love  to  stray 
Among  you  in  your  verdant  bed, 

To  mark  your  Heaven-ordained  array, 

And  breathe  the  sweetness  round  you  spread. 

*  Gray’s  Elegy : 

'  “  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  wa6te  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
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And  oft  among  you  when  I  wander. 

Will  serious  thought  expand  her  wings, 

And  taught  by  you  my  spirit  ponder 
On  higher  and  on  holier  things. 

Proofs  of  our  Heavenly  Father’s  love, 
Who  clad  you  in  a  garb  so  fair, 

Ye  bid  me  hope  that  I  may  prove 
An  object  of  his  guardian  care. 

Ye  bid  me  hope  that  He  who  wrought 
Such  glorious  robes  for  fading  grass  ; 

Will  not  cast  off,  if  humbly  sought, 

His  creature  of  a  nobler  class. 

Pierpont. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 

Benevolence  is  that  emotion  of  the  mind,  which 
inclines  us  to  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  prompts  to  the  relief  of  suffering.  It  is  mani¬ 
fested  not  only  in  desiring  to  confer  happiness,  but 
in  avoiding  every  thing  which  would  give  unneces¬ 
sary  pain.  Like  every  other  affection  of  the  mind, 
its  healthful  state  depends  upon  its  proper  exercise 
and  direction.  If,  instead  of  sympathising  with  real 
distress,  it  is  expended  in  mourning  over  fictitious 
and  imaginary  sorrows,  or  if,  when  the  sorrow  is 
real,  it  is  unaccompanied  by  prompt  and  correspond¬ 
ing  action,  benevolence  degenerates  into  a  sickly 
sensibility,  unproductive  of  good  either  to  ourselves 
or  others.  It  is  a  common  error  with  the  young,  to 
overlook- the  little  every  day  occasions  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  virtue,  while  they  lament  that  they  are 
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not  called  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices,  or  to  confer 
great  benefits.  But  to  the  attentive  mind  there  is 
ever  open  a  wide  field  for  benevolent  action ;  hardly 
a  day  passes  away,  that  there  has  not  been  some 
claim  laid  upon  our  sympathy,  or  some  occasion  in 
which,  by  the  sacrifice  of  ease,  of  vanity,  or  of  tem¬ 
per,  we  may  not  add  something  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  those  around  us.  The  importance  of 
attending  to  little  things  cannot  be  too  early  or  too 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  youthful  mind.  It  is  to 
little  courtesies  and  little  kindnesses  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  almost  all  we  know  of  domestic  love  and 
peace ;  and  it  is  in  the  performance  of  these  duties, 
that  the  mind  becomes  so  disciplined,  as  to  be  able, 
on  all  occasions,  to  act  promptly  from  right  feelings. 
It  is  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  there  is 
found  a  rich  reward  of  peace  and  happiness.  How 
much,  therefore,  do  those  lose  who  put  off  for  great 
occasions  the  exercise  of  this  virtue. 

The  relation  of  a  simple  incident  will  show,  that 
peace  and  happiness  to  ourselves  and  others  are  often 
the  result  of  attention  to  little  things.  A  young 
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friend  of  the  writer  called  one  cold  day  to  visit  a 
sick  man,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city ;  no  very  bene¬ 
volent  feeling  actuated  her  to  make  the  visit;  she 
was  cold,  and  wished  to  warm  at  a  fire,  and  having 
heard  something  of  the  situation  of  this  man  and  his 
family,  wished  to  see  how  it  was  with  them.  After 
listening  to  the  sad  history  of  their  sorrows,  feelings 
of  pity  were  awakened,  and  standing  by  the  bedside 
of  the  poor  man,  the  father  of  the  family,  she  saw 
that  a  few  words  of  kindness  would  do  more  for  the 
suffering  parent  than  alms  gifts. 

She  was  a  child,  and  knew  not,  (so  she  thought,) 
how  to  hand  the  cup  of  consolation ;  but  the  word 
was  upon  her  trembling  lip,  and  as  the  eye  of  the 
agonized  father  rested  with  longing  earnestness 
upon  his  soon  to  be  fatherless  children,  she  attended 
to  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  feebly 
uttered,  “God  will  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless.” 
“Never,”  said  she,  “shall  I  forget  the  impressions 
of  the  time,  or  the  change  on  the  countenance  of 
the  dying  man ;  hope  and  joy  had  from  these  few 
words  sprang  up  within  him.  He  blessed  me,  and 
I  felt  that  the  blessing  descended  upon  me.”  Had 
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the  feelings  of  benevolence  which  prompted  to  the 
act  been  suppressed,  the  opportunity  and  the  bless¬ 
ing  would  have  been  lost  for  ever. 

And  so  it  may  daily  be  with  us ;  a  kind  word 
may  be  spoken,  or  a  harsh  one  suppressed ;  a  cross 
look  may  give  way  to  a  cheerful  one,  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  or  attention  to  the  feelings  of  others,  be 
alike  the  act,  the  motive,  and,  with  peace,  the  rich 
reward. 

M.  J. 
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FENELON,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CAMBRAY. 


The  following  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  great 
and  good  man. 

The  diocese  of  Cambray  was  often  the  scene  of 
war,  and  experienced  the  cruel  ravages  of  retreat¬ 
ing  and  conquering  armies.  But  an  extraordinary 
respect  was  paid  to  Fenelon  by  the  invaders  of 
France.  The  English,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Dutch,  rivalled  the  inhabitants  of  Cambray  in  their 
veneration  for  him.  All  distinctions  of  religion  or 
sect,  all  feelings  of  hatred  and  jealousy  that  divided 
the  nations,  seemed  to  disappear  in  the  presence  of 
Fenelon.  Military  escorts  were  offered  him,  for 
his  personal  security;  but  these  he  declined,  and 
travelled  the  countries  desolated  by  war,  to  visit 
his  flock,  trusting  in  the  protection  of  God.  In 
these  visits  his  w’ay  was  marked  by  alms  and 
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benefactions.  While  he  was  among  them,  the 
people  seemed  to  enjoy  peace  in  the  midst  of  war. 
He  brought  together  into  his  palace  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  the  war  had 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  took  care  of  them, 
and  fed  them  at  his  own  table.  Observing,  one 
day,  that  one  of  these  peasants  ate  nothing,  he 
asked  the  reason  of  his  abstinence.  “  Alas,  my 
lord,”  said  the  poor  man,  “  in  making  my  escape 
from  my  cottage,  I  had  not  time  to  bring  off  my 
cow,  which  was  the  support  of  my  family.  The 
enemy  will  drive  her  away,  and  I  shall  never  find 
another  so  good.”  Fenelon,  availing  himself  of  his 
privilege  of  safe  conduct,  immediately  set  out  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  servant,  and  drove  the  cow  back 
himself  to  the  peasant. 

Another  instance  of  his  tenderness  to  the  poor, 
is  thus  related  of  him.  A  literary  man,  whose 
library  was  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  deservedly 
admired  for  saying,  “I  should  have  profited  but 
little  by  my  books,  if  they  had  not  taught  me  how 
to  bear  the  loss  of  them.”  The  remark  of  Fenelon, 
who  lost  his  in  a  similar  way,  is  still  more  simple 
and  touching.  “  I  would  much  rather  they  were 
burnt  than  the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant.” 
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The  simplicity  of  Fenelon’s  character  obtained 
for  him  a  triumph  on  one  occasion,  which  must  have 
been  most  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  and  was  a  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  irresistible  charm  and  power  of  virtue. 
His  enemies  (for,  to  the  reproach  of  human  nature, 
Fenelon  had  his  enemies,)  were  mean  enough  to 
practise  the  shameful  artifice  of  placing  about  him 
an  ecclesiastic  of  high  birth,  whom  he  considered 
only  as  his  grand  vicar,  but  who  was  to  act  as  a  spy 
upon  him.  This  man,  who  had  consented  to  under¬ 
take  so  base  an  ofiice,  had,  however,  the  magnani¬ 
mity  to  punish  himself  for  it.  Subdued  by  the 
purity  and  gentleness  of  spirit  that  he  witnessed  in 
Fenelon,  he  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  confessed  the 
unworthy  part  he  had  been  led  to  act,  and  withdrew 
from  the  world,  to  conceal  in  retirement  his  grief 
and  his  shame. 

Fenelon  was  chosen  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  as 
a  missionary  to  convert  the  Protestants  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge.  In  an  interview 
with  the  king  before  he  set  out  upon  his  mission,  he 
refused  a  military  escort;  and  when  the  king  repre¬ 
sented  the  danger  he  might  be  exposed  to,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  Sire,  ought  a  missionary  to  fear  danger? 
If  you  hope  for  an  apostolical  harvest,  we  must  go 
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in  the  true  character  of  apostles.  I  would  rather 
perish  by  the  hands  of  my  mistaken  brethren,  than 
see  one  of  them  exposed  to  the  inevitable  violence 
of  the  military.” 

In  a  letter  to  a  duke  he  said,  “The  work  of  God 
is  not  effected  in  the  heart  by  force ;  that  is  not  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.” 

The  different  writings  in  philosophy,  theology, 
and  belles-lettres,  that  came  from  the  pen  of  Fenelon 
have  made  his  name  immortal.  The  most  powerful 
charm  of  his  writings,  is  that  feeling  of  quiet  and 
tranquillity  which  they  excite  in  the  reader.  It  is 
a  friend  who  approaches  you  and  pours  his  soul  into 
yours.  You  feel  that  you  are  holding  an  intimate 
communion  with  a  pure  and  highly  gifted  mind. 
He  moderates  and  suspends,  at  least  for  a  while, 
your  worldly  cares  and  your  sorrows ;  you  enter  for 
a  time  into  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
oblivion,  which  seems  to  be  the  key-note  of  all  his 
writings.  Your  whole  heart  seems  to  expand  with 
the  Christian  love  that  inspired  him.  We  are  ready 
to  forgive  human  nature  so  many  men  who  disgrace 
it,  on  account  of  Fenelon,  who  makes  us  love  it. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  LAW. 

Say  not  the  law  divine 
Is  hidden  from  thee,  or  afar  removed ; 

That  law  within  would  shine, 

If  there  its  glorious  light  were  seen  and  loved. 

Soar  not  on  high, 

Nor  ask  who  thence  shall  bring  it  down  to  earth  ; 
That  vaulted  sky 

Hath  no  such  star,  didst  thou  but  know  its  worth. 

Nor  launch  thy  bark 
In  search  thereof  upon  a  shoreless  sea, 

Which  has  no  ark, 

No  dove  to  bring  this  olive-branch  to  thee. 

Then  do  not  roam 

In  search  of  that  which  wandering  cannot  win ; 
At  home !  at  home ! 

That  word  is  placed,  thy  mouth,  thy  heart,  within. 
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Oh!  seek  it  there: 

Turn  to  its  teachings  with  devoted  will  ; 
Watch  unto  prayer, 

And  in  the  power  of  faith  this  law  fulfil. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 


’Tis  sometimes  good  to  change  the  tone  of  thought. 
And  cast  awhile  the  bonds  of  earth  aside. 

The  smiles  of  gaiety,  the  charms  of  wit. 

At  length  may  pall;  and  from  tumultuous  joys 
The  spirit  turns  in  weariness  away. 

The  charms  of  nature  then  of  spreading  peace 
May  tell,  and  gathering  thoughts  of  change  and  death 
In  solemn  sweetness  steal  around  the  heart. 

In  such  a  mood,  I  stood  beside  the  couch 
Of  one  who  rose  no  more.  Amid  the  flowers 
And  song  of  June  she  passed  from  life  away. 

I  marked  that  brow  once  lit  by  youthful  hopes 
Whose  rays  had  all  gone  out,  and  saw  the  peace 
In  radiance  beaming  there.  Yet  once,  when  song 
Of  evening  bird  came  mingled  with  perfumes, 

And  fanning  airs  around  her  pillow  played, 
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Methought  the  languid  pulses  of  her  heart 
Were  stirring  with  the  loveliness  of  earth, 

And  memories  and  hopes  of  other  days 

A  transient  moment  came  :  anew  she  felt 

The  binding  ties  which  linked  her  heart  with  those 

Whose  thoughts  gave  echo  to  her  own,  and  sweet 

And  cherished  dreams  of  love  came  back.  But  strong 

In  mountain-moving  faith,  above  each  pang 

She  rose  sublime,  and  joyfully  she  passed 

Into  the  everlasting  rest  of  Him 

Whose  name  and  nature  still  are  Love.  Farewell, 

Meek-hearted  one !  upon  our  hearts  thy  name 

Engraved  shall  rest.  Thy  virtues  changeless  live, 

And  from  the  grave  their  kindling  notes  are  heard. 

We  mourn  indeed  o’er  promised  hopes  destroyed  ; 

We  sigh  to  know  the  brightness  of  the  earth 
Shall  touch  thy  heart  no  more, — we  weep  with  her 
Who  watched  thy  opening  years,  and  saw  at  last 
Her  treasured  hopes  with  thee  expire ;  yet  still, 

Oh!  not  in  vain  wert  thou  a  dweller  here. 

Though  men  have  paid  small  tribute  to  thy  name, 

And  thou,  from  fashion’s  cold  and  slavish  shrine 
Didst  turn,  to  tread  those  upward  paths,  where  bloom 
The  evergreens  of  peace, — yet  sweeter  far 
Than  all  the  homage  of  admiring  throngs, 

Came  to  thy  spirit’s  ear,  the  whispered  words, 

“  Well  done!”  Well  done,  and  thou  art  gone.  ’Tis  thus 
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That  one  by  one,  our  links  on  earth  give  way : 

The  loved,  the  bright,  the  pure.'  how  oft  they  shine 
And  pass  like  meteors  from  our  sky.  Yet  still 
Elfaceless  traces  of  their  course  remain, 

And  from  their  ashes  cold,  they  bid  us  wrap 
Those  feelings  pure  around  our  hearts,  and  store 
Those  treasures  up,  which,  in  that  hastening  hour, 

When  pomp  and  pride  with  sickening  weight  shall  press, 
Like  angel  guards,  shall  turn  each  pang  aside, 

And  smile  around  the  entrance-door  of  death. 

N. 
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COME  HOME. 

Come  home ! 

Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o’er  the  deep. 

Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee, 

To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody, 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home  ! 

Come  to  the  hearts  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 
That  beam  in  brightness  but  to  gladden  thine; 

Come  where  fond  thoughts,  like  holiest  incense  rise, 
Where  cherished  memory  rears  her  altar  shrine. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 

Come  to  the  hearthstone  of  thy  earlier  days, 

Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o’erwearied  dove  ; 

Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart’s  warm  rays, 
Come  to  the  fireside  circle  of  thy  love. 

Brother,  come  home. 
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Come  home ! 

It  is  not  home  without  thee,  the  lone  seat 

Is  still  unclaimed  where  thou  wert  wont  to  be ; 

In  every  echo  of  returning  feet. 

In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  thee. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 

We’ve  nursed  for  thee  the  sunny  buds  of  spring, 
Watched  every  germ  a  full-blown  flowret  rear, 

Saw  o’er  their  bloom  the  chilly  winter  bring 
Its  icy  garlands,  and  thou  art  not  here. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 

Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o’er  the  deep, 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee, 

To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody. 

Brother,  come  home. 
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DEPARTED  FRIENDS. 

It  is  not  when  the  parting  breath  we  watch  with  anxious 
heart, 

It  is  not  in  the  hour  of  death,  when  those  we  love  depart. 

Nor  yet,  when  laid  upon  the  bier,  we  follow  slow  the  course 

Which  leads  us  to  their  dwelling  low,  that  most  we  feel  their 
loss. 

When  past  the  last  and  solemn  rite,  and  dust  to  dust  has 
gone, 

And  in  its  wonted  channelled  course  the  stream  of  life 
flows  on; 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  drear  the  space  once  filled  by  those 
most  dear, 

When  well  known  scenes,  and  local  things,  and  all  but  they 
are  here. 

This  deep,  this  heartfelt  loneliness,  this  quietness  of  grief, 

Falls  heavier  on  our  hours  of  joy,  than  tempests  strong  but 
brief ; 
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DEPARTED  FRIENDS. 


Though  whirlwinds  tear  the  blossoms  fair,  yet  still  the  stem 
may  thrive. 

While  a  cold  season's  withering  blight  scarce  leaves  the 
root  alive. 

But  as  our  earthly  pleasures  fade,  if  plants  of  heavenly 
peace 

Spring  in  our  bosom’s  wilderness,  and,  nurtured  there, 
increase, 

In  humble  hope,  and  holy  fear,  our  hearts  will  daily  prove 

That,  “  smitten  friends  are  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of 
love.” 

Then  seek  not  hours  of  sober  grief  or  sorrowing  thought  to 
shun, 

Until  our  hearts  are  brought  in  truth  to  say,  “Thy  will  be 
done.” 

And  grateful  love  for  strokes  like  these,  our  hearts  to  God 
may  warm, 

Perhaps  He  saw  the  gathering  cloud,  and  housed  them  from 
the  storm. 

If  in  his  own  good  time  and  way  he  shelter  these  from  ill, 

And  in  his  mercy  bless  the  blow  to  those  remaining  still, 

May  we  not  hope  to  join  in  heaven  the  song  the  blessed 
raise  ? 

Almighty  God,  and  King  of  saints,  how  just  and  true  thy 
ways. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

Daystars!  that  ope  your  eyes  with  man  to  twinkle 
From  rainbow  galaxies  of  earth’s  creation, 

And  dewdrops  on  her  lonely  altars  sprinkle 
As  a  libation. 

Ye  matin  worshippers!  who,  bending  lowly 
Before  the  uprisen  sun,  God’s  lidless  eye, 

Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 
Incense  on  high. 

Ye  bright  Mosaics!  that,  with  storied  beauty. 

The  floor  of  Nature’s  temple  tesselate. 

What  numerous  emblems  of  instructive  duty 
Your  forms  create! 

’Neath  clustered  boughs,  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth 
And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 

Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A  call  to  prayer. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 


Not  to  the  domes  where  crumbling  arch  and  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand, 

But  to  that  fane,  most  Catholic  and  solemn. 

Which  God  hath  planned; — 

To  that  cathedra],  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply, 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves — its  organ  thunder — 

Its  dome  the  sky. 

There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I  wander 
Through  the  green  aisles,  or  stretched  upon  the  sod, 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God. — 

Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers!  are  living  preachers, 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book, 

Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 
From  loneliest  nook. 

Floral  apostles !  that,  in  dewy  splendour, 

“  Weep  without  wo,  and  blush  without  a  crime,” 

Oh !  may  I  deeply  learn,  and  ne’er  surrender 
Your  lore  sublime! 

“  Thou  wert  not,  Solomon !  in  all  thy  glory, 

Arrayed,”  the  lilies  cry — “  in  robes  like  ours ; 
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How  vain  your  grandeur !  ab,  how  transitory 
Are  human  flowers.” 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures,  heavenly  Artist ! 

With  which  thou  paintest  nature’s  wide-spread  hall, 

What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  impartest 
Of  love  to  all 

Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers!  though  made  for  pleasure, 
Blooming  o’er  field  and  wave,  by  day  and  night, 

From  every  source  your  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight. 

Ephemeral  sages !  what  instructors  hoary 

For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish  scope  ! 

Each  fading  calyx  a  memento  mori, 

Yet  fount  of  hope. 

Posthumous  glories!  angel-like  collection! 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb  interred  in  earth, 

Ye  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection, 

And  second  birth. 

Were  I,  0  God!  in  churchless  lands  remaining, 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 

My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining, 

Priests,  sermons,  shrines! 

Horace  Smith. 
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HEAVENLY  HAPPINESS. 

Heaven  is  not  merely  a  thing  to  come;  it  is  in 
one  sense  a  present  possession;  for  “he  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life.”  It  is  a 
state  within  us,  rather  than  a  place  without  us;  it 
is  the  likeness  and  the  enjoyment,  and  the  service 
of  Gcd ;  that  which  every  true  Christian  carries  in 
his  bosom  now,  and  into  which  he  will  fully  enter 
hereafter,  when  he  shall  be  made  perfect  in  love. 

To  this  state  all  true  religion  is  ever  tending. 
The  spirit  of  love  is  the  motion  and  progress  of 
the  soul  towards  its  eternal  rest  in  the  presence  of 
God.  No  man  can  be  prepared  for  heavenly  happi¬ 
ness  while  his  heart  is  destitute  of  this ;  and  who¬ 
soever  has  most  of  it,  knows  most  of  the  unseen 
and  ineffable  joys  of  the  righteous.  He  lives  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  heavenly  temple,  and  is  ready, 
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whenever  its  doors  shall  be  opened,  to  enter  into 
the  dwelling-place  of  God.  The  image  of  God  is 
upon  him;  and  the  likeness  of  Deity  is  always 
attended  with  something  of  the  happiness  of  the 
Deity. 

Oh !  the  bliss  of  that  state,  where  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  inconceivably  expanded,  shall  let  in  the 
full  streams  of  the  Divine  beneficence,  and  open 
themselves  to  the  uttermost  to  comprehend  the 
length  and  breadth,  the  depth  and  height  of  that 
love  which  passeth  knowledge  ;  where  Divine  good¬ 
ness  will  so  act  directly  upon  the  soul,  as  to  raise  it 
to  a  state  of  holy  enjoyment,  surpassing  all  our 
present  imaginations. 

What  a  motive  to  go  on  in  the  pursuit  of  charity ! 
Who  does  not  wish  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  his  eternal  state  1  Who  does  not  wish  to  have 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  that  eternal  state  in 
which  he  is  to  remain  for  ever?  Who  does  not 
wish  to  behold  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down 
out  of  heaven,  and  feel  it  taking  possession  of  his 
heart  in  the  spirit  of  love  ? 

Rarely  indeed  do  Christians  attain,  in  the  present 
state,  to  that  calm  repose  of  mind,  that  serene  en- 
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joyment,  attendant  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  to  the  gentle  dominion  of  benevolence,  which 
conveys  to  them  any  great  degree  of  the  supreme 
felicity  which  must  be  connected  with  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  such  a  temper.  Happy  seasons  do  occur; 
but  alas !  how  seldom,  when  they  are  so  far  released 
from  the  influence  of  every  selfish  and  angry  affec¬ 
tion — when  they  so  far  feel  the  transforming 
influence  of  that  Divine  beneficence  which  they 
contemplate — as  to  be  conscious  of  the  perfect 
felicity  which  must  arise  from  their  being  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  love! 

Let  us  seek  more  and  more  after  these  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  our  eternal  state ;  we  have  not  already 
attained,  neither  are  we  already  perfect,  but  leaving 
the  things  that  are  behind,  let  us  reach  onward, 
that  we  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  we  are 
apprehended  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  become  more 
and  more  anxious  to  accumulate,  not  the  perishing 
riches  of  silver  and  gold,  but  the  imperishable 
wealth  of  a  holy  and  heavenly  temper. 

Let  us  aspire  to  immortality  beyond  the  grave, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  it  on  earth,  ever  remembering, 
that  a  Christian  is  one  who  is  born  from  heaven, 
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and  is  bound  to  it;  one  who  has  more  of  heaven 
than  of  earth  in  his  disposition;  one  who  already 
dwelleth  in  heaven  by  dwelling  in  God;  one  who  is 
fitted  for  converse  with  the  innumerable  company 
of  angels;  one  who  bears  the  impress  of  eternity, 
and  is  irradiated  with  some  beams  of  the  celestial 
glory. 


James. 
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TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 

As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek’st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 

Or  where  the  rocking  billow's  rise  and  sink. 

On  the  chafed  ocean's  side  ? 

There  is  a  Power,  w’hose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 
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All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 

Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end, 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend 
Soon  o’er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou’rt  gone ;  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He,  who  from  zone  to  zone 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


Bryant. 
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TRUST  IN  GOD. 

“Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  thee;  because  he  trusteth  in  tbee.”— Isaiah  xxvi.  3. 

The  wild  winds  are  abroad, 

Around  my  humble  home  I  hear  them  rushing ; 

Called  by  the  voice  of  God, 

They  come,  earth's  flowers  crushing. 

Know’st  thou  their  power  ? 

F anned  by  their  wings,  the  forests  lowly  lie  ; 

They  touch  the  rock-built  tower, 

It  trembles  to  its  base,  as  o’er  they  fly : 

Yet,  trusting,  in  perfect  peace  man  may  abide, 

For  on  the  wind’s  wild  wings  his  God  will  ride. 

Feel’st  thou  the  firm  earth  shake? 

Seest  thou  the  trembling  multitude  around  1 
Roused  from  deep  sleep  they  wake ; 

Prostrate  their  stately  buildings  on  the  ground 
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Where  may  they  fly  ?  the  rock 
Offers  no  refuge  to  their  cowering  fear ; 

Mountains  reel  to  the  shock ; 

Ah !  is  there  hope,  and  is  there  mercy  near  ? 

Yes,  there  is  mercy;  trusting  in  God’s  power, 

Man  may  rest  peaceful,  e’en  in  this  dread  hour. 

The  bark  upon  the  ocean  wave, 

Beneath  the  sun’s  smile  gayly  glides  along; 

Men  think  not  on  a  deep  mysterious  grave, 

But  pass  the  time  in  revelry  and  song. 

The  vessel  groans.  Hark  to  the  crash! 

A  mast’s  o’erthrown.  In  shreds  the  white  sails  fly. 

The  vivid  lightnings  flash, 

The  thunders  peal,  dark  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 

Yet  may  man  rest,  and,  trusting,  know  his  lot; 

The  darkness  is  God’s,  the  clouds  his  chariot. 

Fearful,  upon  the  desert  wide, 

The  weary  traveller  plods  on  his  lonely  way  ; 

No  green  spot  near  the  waters  hide, 

And  parched  his  tongue  throughout  the  burning  day ; 

The  bright  lake  gleams, 

He  hastens  onward  as  it  meets  his  view ; 

Alas !  the  desert  mirage  beams 
But  to  deceive,  and  he  now  feels  how  true 
That  he  in  trust  may  rest,  though  there  he  lie. 

And  peaceful  yield  his  soul  to  God,  and  die. 
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Fortune,  with  lowering  frown, 

Upon  the  good  man  may  her  keen  scourge  lay; 

May  take  all  but  his  crown. 

And  give  to  darkness  and  to  death  the  day. 

But  mark  his  trust  in  God, 

See  him  meet  firmly  every  human  ill ; 

He  feels  each  as  a  father’s  rod. 

Which,  though  it  wounds,  he  knows  will  never  kill. 
Around  him  worlds  may  into  fragments  fly, 

He  trusts  in  God.  and,  peaceful,  mounts  on  high. 

M.  .1. 
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HYMN  OF  PRAISE. 

Lauded  be  thy  name  for  ever, 

Thou  of  life  the  guard  and  giver! 

Thou  canst  guard  thy  creatures  sleeping, 
Heal  the  heart  long  broke  with  weeping; 
Rule  the  storms  and  winds  at  will 
That  vex  the  air  or  haunt  the  hill, 

And  all  the  fury  subject  keep 
Of  boiling  cloud  and  chafed  deep  ! 

I  have  seen,  and  well  I  know  it ! 

Thou  hast  done,  and  Thou  wilt  do  it! 
God  of  stillness  and  of  motion ! 

Of  the  rainbow  and  the  ocean ! 

Of  the  mountain,  rock,  and  river! 

Blessed  be  Thy  name  for  ever! 

I  have  seen  Thy  wondrous  might 
Through  the  shadows  of  the  night! 

Thou  who  slumber’st  not,  nor  sleepest ! 
Blest  are  they  Thou  kindly  keepest ! 
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Spirits  from  the  ocean  under 
Liquid  flame,  and  levelled  thunder, 
Need  not  waken  nor  alarm  them — 
All  combined  they  cannot  barm  them. 
God  of  evening’s  yellow  ray, 

God  of  yonder  dawning  day, 

That  rises  from  the  distant  sea 
Like  breathings  of  eternity! 

Thine  the  flaming  sphere  of  light ! 
Thine  the  darkness  of  the  night ! 
Thine  are  all  the  gems  of  even, 

God  of  angels !  God  of  heaven ! 

God  of  life,  that  fade  shall  never! 
Glory  to  Thy  name  for  ever ! 

Hogg. 
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HUMAN  REASON. 

Human  reason,  imperfect  though  it  be,  is  still  the 
offspring  of  God,  allied  to  him  intimately,  and 
worthy  of  its  Divine  Parent.  There  is  no  extrava¬ 
gance  in  calling  it,  as  is  sometimes  done,  “  a  beam 
of  the  infinite  light,”  for  it  involves  in  its  very 
essence  those  immutable  and  everlasting  principles 
of  truth  and  rectitude,  which  constitute  the  glory  of 
the  Divine  Mind.  It  ascends  to  the  sublime  idea  of 
God,  by  possessing  kindred  attributes,  and  knows 
him  only  through  its  affinity  with  him.  It  carries 
within  itself  the  germ  of  that  spiritual  perfection, 
which  is  the  great  end  of  the  creation.  Is  it  not 
then  truly  a  “  partaker  of  a  Divine  Nature  I”  Can 
we  think  or  speak  of  it  too  gratefully,  or  with  too 
much  respect!  The  infinity  of  God,  so  far  from 
calling  on  me  to  prostrate  and  annihilate  reason, 
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exalts  my  conception  of  it.  It  is  my  faith  in  this 
perfection  of  the  Divine  Mind,  that  inspires  me 
with  respect  for  the  human,  for  they  are  intimately 
connected,  the  latter  being  a  derivation  from  the 
former,  and  endued  with  the  power  of  approach¬ 
ing  its  original  more  and  more  through  eternity. 
Severed  from  God,  reason  would  lose  its  grandeur. 
In  his  infinity  it  has  at  once  a  source  and  a  pledge 
of  endless  and  unbounded  improvement.  God  de¬ 
lights  to  communicate  himself,  and  therefore  his 
greatness,  far  from  inspiring  contempt  for  human 
reason,  gives  it  a  sacredness,  and  opens  before  it 
the  most  elevating  hopes.  The  error  of  men  is  not, 
that  they  exaggerate,  but  that  they  do  not  know 
or  suspect  the  worth  and  dignity  of  their  rational 
nature.  Some  may  say  that  reason  is  not  to  be 
denied  universally,  but  only  in  cases  where  its 
teachings  are  contradicted  by  revelation.  A  con¬ 
tradiction  between  reason  and  a  genuine  revelation 
cannot  exist.  A  view,  claiming  a  divine  origin, 
would  refute  itself  by  opposing  any  of  the  truths 
which  reason  intuitively  discerns,  or  which  it 
gathers  from  nature.  God  is  the  “  Father  of  lights 
and  the  Author  of  concord,”  and  he  cannot  darken 
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and  distract  the  human  mind  by  jarring  and  irre¬ 
concilable  instructions.  He  cannot  subvert  the 
authority  of  the  very  faculty  through  which  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  himself.  A  revelation 
from  the  Author  of  our  rational  nature,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  adapted  to  its  fundamental  laws.  It  is 
very  possible  to  give  the  name  of  reason  to  rash 
prejudices  and  corrupt  opinions,  and  on  this  ground 
we  may  falsely  pronounce  a  genuine  revelation  to 
be  inconsistent  with  reason;  and  our  liableness  to 
this  delusion  binds  us  to  judge  calmly,  cautiously, 
and  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  light  in  our  own 
breasts  is  his  primary  revelation,  and  all  subsequent 
ones  must  accord  with  it,  and  are,  in  fact,  intended 
to  blend  with  and  brighten  it.  It  was  given,  not  to 
supersede  our  rational  faculties,  but  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  them,  to  open  a  wider  field  to  thought, 
to  bring  peace  into  the  intellect  as  well  as  into  the 
heart,  to  give  harmony  to  all  our  views. 

Channing. 
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A  LETTER 

WRITTEN  BY  WILLIAM  PENN  TO  TnE  INDIANS,  BEFORE  HIS 
FIRST  VOYAGE  TO  AMERICA,  AND  READ  *ro  THEM  BY 
THOMAS  HOLME,  SURVEYOR-GENERAL,  ON  THE  SPOT 
WHERE  PHILADELPHIA  NOW  STANDS,  THE  6th  MO.  1682. 

The  great  God,  who  is  the  power  and  wisdom  that 
made  you  and  me,  incline  your  hearts  to  righteous¬ 
ness,  love,  and  peace.  This  I  send  to  assure  you  of 
my  love,  and  to  desire  your  love  to  my  friends,  and 
when  the  great  God  brings  me  among  you,  I  intend 
to  order  all  things  in  such  manner,  that  we  may  all 
live  in  love  and  peace  one  with  another,  which  I 
hope  the  great  God  will  incline  both  you  and  me  to 
do.  I  seek  nothing  but  the  honour  of  his  name, 
and  that  we,  who  are  his  workmanship,  may  do 
that  which  is  well  pleasing  to  him.  The  man 
which  delivers  this  unto  you,  is  my  special  friend, 
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sober,  wise,  and  loving,  you  may  believe  him.  I 
have  already  taken  care  that  none  of  my  people 
wrong  you ;  by  good  laws  I  have  provided  for  that 
purpose ;  nor  will  I  ever  allow  any  of  my  people  to 
sell  rum  to  make  your  people  drunk.  If  any  thing 
should  be  out  of  order,  expect  when  I  come  it  shall 
be  mended;  and  I  will  bring  you  some  things  of 
our  country  that  are  useful  and  pleasing  to  you. 
So  I  rest  in  the  love  of  our  God  that  made  us,  and 
am  your  loving  friend. 

Wm.  Penn. 

England,  21st  2d  Mo.  1682. 

I  read  this  to  the  Indians  by  an  interpreter. 

Thos.  Holmes. 
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BURIAL  OF  THE  EMIGRANT’S  BABE. 

“  Near  the  Catholic  cemetery,  about  three  miles  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  I  met  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
affecting  funeral  processions,  which  it  has  ever  been  my 
fortune  to  witness.  It  was  a  lone  mother,  with  her  little 
boy  by  her  side,  and  the  coffin  containing  the  body  of  her 
dead  infant  in  her  arms.  She  was  a  German,  and  could 
speak  but  a  few  words  of  English.  She  presented  a  paper, 
which  contained  the  regular  order  necessary  for  every 
interment  in  the  public  vault  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceme¬ 
tery.  But  had  she  been  ever  so  skilled  in  our  language,  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  that  grief  within,  which  does  not 
speak.  Her  eyes  filled,  and  sobs  choked  her  utterance  as 
she  said,  ‘  I  lost  meine  baby-four  week.’” 

William  L.  Stone. 


I  mused  amid  the  place  of  graves. 

When  the  brief  autumn  day,  A 
With  its  hoarse  minstrelsy  of  storms. 

Sank  to  its  rest  away. 

The  long  grass  gave  a  rustling  sound, 
As  to  the  mourner's  tread, 

And  lo !  a  lonely  woman  came. 

The  bearer  of  her  dead. 
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No  stately  hearse,  or  sable  pall. 

Or  tall  plumes  waving  high. 

Impressed  the  solemn  pomp  of  wo 
Upon  the  passer-by ; 

But  nature’s  grief,  so  oft  unknown 
Beside  the  proud  man’s  bier. 

Where  long  processions  slowly  move. 

Spake  forth,  resistless,  here. 

No  foot  of  neighbour,  or  of  friend, 

In  pitying  love  drew  nigh, 

Nor  the  sweet  German  dirge  breathed  out, 

As  ’neath  her  native  sky, 

To  bless  the  clay  that  came  to  sleep 
Within  the  hallowed  sod, 

And  emulate  that  triumph  strain 
Which  gives  the  soul  to  God. 

Poor  babe !  that  grieving  breast,  from  whence 
Thy  transient  life-stream  flowed, 

Doth  press  the  coffin,  as  it  goes 
On  to  the  last  abode  ; 

Those  patient  arms  that  sheltered  the  e, 

With  many  a  tender  prayer, 

In  sad  reluctance  yield  thee  back 
To  earth,  thy  mother’s  care. 
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IVo  priestly  hand  the  immortal  scroll 
Of  heavenly  hope  displayed, 

As  in  the  drear  and  darkened  vault 
Her  infant  gem  she  laid ; 

And  wildly  mid  the  stranger  shade 
Of  that  sequestered  dell. 

The  lofty  language  of  the  Rhine 
In  troubled  cadence  fell. 

But  grasping  fast  the  mourner’s  skirts, 

In  wonder  and  in  fear, 

A  boy,  who  thrice  the  spring  had  seen, 
Stood  all  unnoticed  near; 

And  wistful  on  his  mother’s  face 
Was  fixed  that  fair  child's  eye, 

While  tear-drops  o’er  his  glowing  cheek 
Gushed  forth,  he  knew  not  why. 

For  sympathy’s  o’erw helming  sob 
Awoke  his  bosom’s  strife, 

And  wondering  sorrow  strongly  stirred 
The  new-born  fount  of  life ; — 

Yea,  still  that  trace  of  wo  must  gleam 
From  life's  unwritten  page, 

Though  memory’s  casket  he  should  search 
With  the  dim  eye  of  age. 
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But  with  so  strong  and  deep  a  power 
That  lonely  funeral  stole 
Among  the  pictured  scenes  that  dwell 
For  ever  in  the  soul, 

That  often,  when  I  wander  near. 

And  sad  winds  moaning  low, 
Starting,  I  seem  once  more  to  hear 
That  wailing  mother’s  wo. 
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SONNET 

BY  W.  ROSCOE,  ON  BEING  FORCED  TO  PART  WITH  HIS 
LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  HIS  CREDITORS. 

As  one  who  destined  from  his  friends  to  part, 
Regrets  his  loss,  yet  hopes  again  ere-while 
To  share  their  converse  and  enjoy  their  smile. 

And  tempers,  as  he  may,  affliction’s  dart, — 

Thus,  loved  associates  !  chiefs  of  elder  art! 
Teachers  of  wisdom !  who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 

1  now  resign  you;  nor  with  fainting  heart — 

For  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hours, 

And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold, 

And  all  your  sacred  fellowships  restore ; 

When  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers, 

Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold, 

And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more. 
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ANSWER  TO  W.  ROSCOE, 

ON  FARTING  WITH  HIS  LIBRARY. 

Thou  art  not  friendless  now — thou  on  whose  head 
The  daystar  of  delight  so  long  hath  shone, 

Friend  of  the  friendless !  though  his  beams  be  gone, 
And  o’er  thy  path  dark  clouds  may  lower  instead, 

Arm  thy  strong  soul  anew ;  with  firmness  tread 
Thy  destined  road,  and  let  thy  manly  breast 
In  the  calm  confidence  of  honour  rest, 

Rich  in  the  only  wealth  it  coveted. 

Live  on  in  hope  !  seek  thy  pure  treasure  there — 

There  where  the  good  man  garners  up  his  trust ; 
And  if  the  record  of  his  deeds  be  fair, 

Esteems  all  else  but  vanity  and  dust; 

Content  to  know,  whate’er  the  fate  he  share, 

That  God  appoints  it  still,  and  God  is  just. 
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God  of  the  changeful  year ! — amidst  the  glow 
Of  strength  and  beauty,  and  transcendent  grace. 
Which  on  the  mountain  heights,  or  deep  below. 

In  sheltered  vales,  and  each  sequestered  place, 
Thy  forms  of  vegetable  life  assume, — 

Whether  thy  pines,  with  giant  arms  displayed, 
Brave  the  cold  north,  or,  wrapt  in  eastern  gloom, 
Thy  trackless  forests  sweep,  a  world  of  shade ; 
Or  whether,  scenting  ocean's  heaving  breast. 

Thy  odoriferous  isles  unnumbered  rise ; 

Or  under  various  lighter  forms  imprest, 

Of  fruits  and  flowers,  thy  work  delights  our  eyes 
God  of  all  life !  whate’er  those  forms  may  be, 

O !  may  they  all  unite  in  praising  thee. 
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“  Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.” 

Stupendous  Love!  He  who  could  still  the  storm, 

And  feed  assembled  thousands  at  a  word, 

Dwelt  among  men,  and  took  a  servant’s  form, 
Instructing  by  example,  though  their  Lord. 

With  weary  steps  the  Syrian  sands  he  trod, 

Hunger  and  thirst  and  toil  for  them  he  bore; 

Showed  how  to  do  the  perfect  will  of  God, 

Teaching  as  men  were  never  taught  before. 

Shall  we  not  then  a  brother’s  burden  bear — 

Feel  for  his  woes,  his  errors  too  forgive — 

In  his  dark  days,  in  all  his  sunshine  share, 

And  learn  in  sympathy’s  sweet  bonds  to  live  ? 
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Can  we  he  Christians,  if  the  heart  unkind, 

A  brother’s  good  or  ill  indifferent  feel ; 

Unapt  to  bear,  but  quick  the  fault  to  find. 

Ready  to  wound,  but  unprepared  to  heal  ? 

Then  let  us  learn  of  Him,  who  what  He  taught. 

He  gives  the  true  disciple  grace  to  do — 
Renounce  unkindness,  dread  the  hardening  thought. 
And  while  we  own  the  Gospel,  prove  it  true. 
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CONSOLATION. 

“  We  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.” 

The  loved,  but  not  the  lost ! 

Ob,  no !  they  have  not  ceased  to  be, 

Nor  live  alone  in  memory ; 

’Tis  we  who  still  are  tossed 
O’er  life’s  wild  sea,  ’tis  we  who  die, 

They  only  live  whose  life  is  immortality. 

The  loved,  but  not  the  lost! 

Why  should  our  ceaseless  tears  be  shed 
O’er  the  cold  turf  that  wraps  the  dead. 

As  if  their  names  were  crossed 
From  out  the  book  of  life  ?  Ah  no  ! 

’Tis  we  who  scarcely  live  that  linger  still  below. 

The  loved,  but  not  the  lost ! 

In  heaven’s  own  panoply  arrayed, 

They  met  the  conflict  undismayed; 

They  counted  well  the  cost 
Of  battle — now  their  crown  is  won  ; 

Our  sviord  is  scarce  unsheathed,  our  warfare  just  begun. 
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But  they  have  passed  away 
From  all  that  dims  the  tearful  eye; 

From  all  that  wakes  the  ceaseless  sigh; 

From  all  the  pangs  that  prey 
On  the  bereaved  heart,  and  most 
When  conscience  dares  not  say,  “  the  loved,  but  not  the 
lost.” 

This  is  the  wo  of  woes ! 

The  one  o’ermastering  agony; 

To  watch  the  sleep  of  those  who  die. 

And  fed  'lis  not  repose  ; 

But  they,  who  join  the  heavenly  host — 

Why  should  we  mourn  for  them  ?  the  loved,  but  not  the 
lost. 


The  spirit  was  but  bom. 

The  soul  unfettered,  when  they  fled 
From  earth — the  living,  not  the  dead — 

Then,  wherefore  should  we  mourn  ? 

We,  the  wave-driven,  the  tempest-tossed, 

When  shall  we  be  with  them,  the  loved,  but  not  the  lost  ? 


J.  Rusling. 
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SELF-LOVE. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  respecting  the  term 
self-love,  both  as  to  its  general  propriety,  and  as  to 
the  mental  feelings  which  ought  to  be  referred  to 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is,  in  our 
constitution,  a  principle  or  propensity  which  leads 
us  to  study  our  own  interest,  gratification,  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  becomes  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  character.  It  is  in  this 
sense,  I  use  the  term  self-love,  without  entering 
into  any  discussion  regarding  the  logical  propriety 
of  it.  Like  the  other  mental  feelings,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  our  moral  constitution,  and 
calculated  to  answer  important  purposes,  provided 
it  be  kept  in  its  proper  place,  and  do  not  encroach 
upon  the  duties  and  affections  which  we  owe  to 
other  men.  When  thus  regulated,  it  constitutes 
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prudence,  or  a  just  regard  to  our  own  interest, 
safety,  and  happiness;  when  it  becomes  morbid  in 
its  exercise,  it  degenerates  into  selfishness. 

A  sound  and  rational  self-love  ought  to  lead  us  to 
seek  our  own  true  happiness,  and  should  prove  a 
check  upon  those  appetites  and  passions  which 
interfere  with  this ;  for  many  of  them,  it  must  be 
allowed,  may  be  not  less  adverse  to  our  own  real 
interest  and  comfort  than  they  are  to  our  duty  to 
other  men.  It  should  lead  us,  therefore,  to  avoid 
every  thing,  not  only  that  is  opposed  to  our  interest, 
but  that  is  calculated  to  impair  our  peace  of  mind, 
and  that  harmony  of  the  moral  feelings  without 
which  there  can  be  no  real  happiness.  This 
includes  a  due  regulation  of  the  desires,  and  a  due 
exercise  of  the  aifections,  as  a  moral  condition 
which  promotes  our  own  happiness  and  comfort. 
Self-love,  viewed  in  this  manner,  appears  to  be 
placed  as  a  regulating  principle  among  the  other 
powers — much  inferior,  indeed,  to  the  great  princi¬ 
ple  of  conscience,  so  far  as  regards  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  individual — but  calculated  to  answer 
important  purposes  in  promoting  the  harmonies  of 
society.  The  impression  on  which  its  influence 
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rests,  appears  to  be  simply  the  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  arise  to  ourselves  from  a  certain  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  desires,  and  a  certain  exercise  of  the 
affections,  and  the  feelings  of  an  opposite  kind 
which  follow  a  different  conduct.  These  sources 
of  satisfaction  are  manifold  :  we  may  reckon  among 
them  the  pleasure  attached  to  the  exercise  of  the 
affections  themselves — a  feature  of  our  moral  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  most  interesting  kind — the  true 
mental  peace  and  enjoyment  which  spring  from 
benevolence,  friendship,  meekness,  forgiveness,  and 
the  whole  train  of  the  kindly  feelings — the  grati¬ 
tude  of  those  who  have  experienced  the  effects  of 
our  kindness — the  respect  and  approbation  of  those 
whose  esteem  we  feel  to  be  valuable,  and  the  return 
of  similar  affections  and  good  offices  from  other 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  the  mental  agony  and  distraction  which  arise 
from  jealousy,  envy,  hatred,  and  resentment — the 
sense  of  shame  and  disgrace  which  follow  a  certain 
line  of  conduct,  and  the  distress  which  often  arises 
purely  from  the  contempt  and  disapprobation  of  our 
fellow-men. 

“  Disgrace,”  says  Butler,  “  is  as  much  avoided  as 
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bodily  pain;”  we  may  safely  say  that  it  is  much 
more  avoided,  and  that  it  inflicts  a  suffering  of  a 
much  more  severe  and  permanent  nature.  It  must 
likewise  accord  with  the  observation  of  every  one, 
that  among  the  circumstances  which  most  fre¬ 
quently  injure  our  peace  and  impair  our  comfort, 
are  those  which  ruffle  the  mind  by  mortifying  our 
self-love.  There  is  also  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
and  self-reproach  which  follows  any  neglect  of  a 
due  exercise  of  the  affections,  and  which,  in  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  disturbs  the  mental  tranquillity  fully 
as  much  as  the  disapprobation  of  other  men.  It  is 
further  evident,  that  the  man  of  ungoverned  pas¬ 
sions  and  ill-regulated  affections,  impairs  his  own 
peace  aDd  happiness  as  much  as  he  violates  his 
duties  to  others;  for  his  course  of  life  is  productive 
not  only  of  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
men,  but  often  of  mental  anguish,  misery,  and  pre¬ 
mature  death.  To  run  the  risk  of  such  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  gratification  of  a  present  appetite 
or  passion,  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  self-love;  and  when,  in  such  a  case,  self-love 
prevails  over  an  appetite  or  passion,  we  perceive  it 
operating  as  a  regulating  principle  in  the  moral 
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system.  It  does  so,  indeed,  merely  by  the  impres¬ 
sion,  that  a  certain  regulation  of  the  moral  feelings 
is  conducive  to  our  own  true  and  present  happiness; 
and  thus  shows  a  wonderful  power  of  compensation 
among  these  feelings,  referable  entirely  to  this 
source.  But  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  great 
principle  of  conscience,  which  directs  us  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  line  of  conduct  on  the  pure  and  high  principle 
of  moral  duty,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  a 
personal  nature,  which  leads  a  man  to  act  upon 
nobler  motives  than  those  which  result  from  the 
most  refined  self-love,  and  calls  for  the  mortification 
of  all  personal  feelings,  when  these  interfere,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  with  the  requirements  of  duty. 
This  distinction  I  conceive  to  be  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance;  as  it  shows  a  principle  of 
regulation  among  the  moral  feelings  themselves,  by 
which  a  certain  exercise  of  the  affections  is  carried 
on,  in  a  manner  which  contributes  in  a  high  degree 
to  the  harmonies  of  society,  but  which  does  not 
convey  any  impression  of  moral  approbation  or 
merit  that  can  be  applied  to  the  agent. 

Self-love  leads  us  then  to  consult  our  own  feel¬ 
ings,  and  to  seek  directly  our  own  interest  and 
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happiness.  The  affections  lead  us  to  allow  for  the 
feelings,  and  to  consider  the  advantage  and  comfort 
of  other  men ;  and  a  certain  balance  between  these 
principles  is  essential  to  the  healthy  state  of  the 
moral  being.  It  is  seldom  that  the  affections  are 
likely  to  acquire  an  undue  influence,  but  there  is 
great  danger  of  self-love  degenerating  into  selfish¬ 
ness,  which  interferes  with  the  duties  we  owe  to 
others.  We  have  formerly  alluded  to  the  means 
referable  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  affections,  and 
even  to  a  sound  and  rational  self-love,  by  which  this 
should  be  in  part  prevented.  When  these  are  not 
sufficient,  the  appeal  is  to  conscience ;  or  a  distinct 
reference  of  individual  cases  is  made  to  the  great 
principle  of  moral  rectitude.  We  find  accordingly 
this  principle  called  into  action  when  a  man  has 
become  sensible  of  important  defects  in  his  moral 
habits.  Thus,  we  may  see  a  man,  who  has  long 
given  way  to  a  peevish  or  irascible  disposition,  that  is, 
to  selfish  acting  upon  his  own  feelings,  without  due 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  setting  himself  to 
contend  with  this  propensity  upon  the  score  of 
moral  duty ;  while  another,  of  a  placid  disposition, 
has  no  need  of  bringing  the  principle  into  action 
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for  such  a  purpose.  In  the  same  manner,  a  person 
who  has  indulged  a  cold,  contracted  selfishness, 
may,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  great  princi¬ 
ple,  perform  deeds  of  benevolence  and  kindness. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  moral  principle,  or  sense 
of  duty,  when  it  is  made  the  regulating  motive  of 
action,  is  calculated  to  control  self-love,  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  proper  harmony  between  it  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  affections. 

Abercrombie. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  THOUGHTS. 


If  the  most  active  and  industrious  among  mankind, 
was  able  to  recal  distinctly  every  past  moment  of 
his  life,  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  how  small  a 
proportion  those  employed  in  real  action  would 
bear  to  the  seeming  possibilities  of  action;  how 
many  chasms  would  be  found  of  wide  and  con¬ 
tinued  vacuity,  and  how  many  interstices  left 
unfilled,  even  in  the  most  tumultuous  hurry  of 
business,  and  the  most  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

It  is  said  by  modern  philosophers,  that  the  hardest 
bodies  are  so  porous,  that  if  all  matter  were  com¬ 
pressed  to  perfect  solidity,  it  might  be  contained  in 
a  cube  of  a  few  feet.  In  like  manner,  if  all  the 
employment  of  life  were  crowded  into  the  time 
which  it  really  occupied,  perhaps  a  few  weeks, 
days,  .or  hours,  would  be  sufficient  for  its  accom- 
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plishment,  so  far  as  the  mind  was  engaged  in  the 
^performance.  For  such  is  the  inequality  of  our 
corporeal  to  our  intellectual  faculties,  that  we 
contrive  in  minutes  what  we  execute  in  years, 
and  the  mind  often  stands  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
labour  of  the  hands  and  expedition  of  the  feet. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mind  is  always  more  or 
less  active,  although  the  common  occasions  of  life 
require  but  a  small  part  of  that  incessant  cogita¬ 
tion  ;  and  by  the  peculiar  organization  of  our  bodies 
we  are  so  often  consigned  to  inactivity,  that  as 
through  all  our  time  we  are  thinking,  so,  for  a 
great  part  of  our  time,  we  can  only  think. 

Lest  a  power  so  restless  should  be  either  unpro- 
fitably  or  hurtfully  employed,  and  the  superfluities 
of  intellect  run  to  waste,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  consider  how  we  may  govern  our  thoughts, 
restrain  their  irregular  motions,  and  confine  them 
from  boundless  dissipation. 

This  inquiry  is  often  neglected  for  want  of  re¬ 
membering  that  all  action  has  its  origin  in  the 
mind,  and  that,  therefore,  to  suffer  the  thoughts  to 
be  vitiated,  is  to  poison  the  fountains  of  action ; 
unregulated  desires  will  produce  wrong  practices; 
9* 
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what  we  allow  ourselves  to  wish,  we  soon  believe; 
and  will  be  at  last  incited  to  execute  what  we 
please  ourselves  with  contriving. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  assured,  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  that  what  it  is  a  crime  to  do, 
it  is  also  a  crime  to  think.  No  one  has  ever  been 
drawn  to  commit  wrong  actions,  but  could  tell  how 
easily  he  might  at  first  have  repelled  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  how  readily  his  mind  would  have  obeyed 
a  call  to  any  other  subject.  Such,  therefore,  is  the 
importance  of  keeping  a  constant  guard  over  imagi¬ 
nation,  that  we  have  otherwise  no  security  for  our 
virtue,  but  may  corrupt  our  hearts  in  solitude,  or 
amidst  the  innocent  and  necessary  pursuits  of  life. 

Our  thoughts  regard  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future.  When,  in  recalling  the  past,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  dwelling  with  complacency  on  scenes  or 
incidents  in  which  pride  or  vanity,  or  any  of  the 
selfish  passions  have  been  called  forth,  let  us  sum¬ 
mon  off  our  imaginations  as  from  an  unlawful  pur¬ 
suit,  and  endeavour  to  refer  the  consideration  to  a 
time  when,  stripped  of  all  false  gloss,  they  will  be 
viewed  in  their  true  colours.  Such  an  hour  will 
certainly  come,  for  the  impressions  of  past  plea- 
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sure  are  continually  lessening,  while  the  sense  of 
accountability  which  respects  futurity  continues  the 
same. 

Our  thoughts  on  present  things  are  determined 
by  the  objects  before  us,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  possi¬ 
ble  so  to  discipline  the  mind,  that  it  shall  never  be 
subject  to  the  intrusion  of  vain  and  improper  imagi¬ 
nations  ;  but  when  inclined  to  too  great  anxiety  or 
dejection  on  this  account,  we  should  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  thoughts  are  only  criminal  when  they 
are  chosen,  or  voluntarily  continued. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  it  leaves 

No  spot  or  stain  behind. 

In  futurity  chiefly  are  the  snares  lodged  by  which 
the  imagination  is  entangled.  The  youthful  mind 
especially,  is  prone  to  indulge  in  waking  dreams  of 
the  future,  and  when  the  fancy  has  thus  taken 
wing,  it  will  not  always  be  bounded  by  the  regions 
of  probability.  In  the  mean  time,  life,  with  its  im¬ 
portant  duties,  and  its  numberless  opportunities  for 
self-discipline,  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  a  dissi¬ 
pated  habit  of  mind  hourly  gaining  strength,  which 
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in  after  life  will  greatly  retard  our  progress  in  the 
Christian  journey.  When,  therefore,  the  mind  is 
detected  wandering  in  the  regions  of  futurity,  and 
picturing  scenes  of  worldly  pleasure  or  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  we  should  immediately  arrest  the  truant 
thoughts,  and  subject  them  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of 
reason. 

In  the  ability  to  select  profitable  subjects  for 
reflection,  to  pursue  a  connected  train  of  thought, 
and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  such  as  are  irrele¬ 
vant,  lies  a  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  im¬ 
provement,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
and  this  can  only  be  fully  acquired  in  early  life. 

Johnson. 
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“  THIS  IS  NOT  YOUR  REST.” 

Is  there  not  rest  within  our  cottage  dwelling  ? 

Is  there  not  rest  beneath  its  trellised  shade  ? 

Where  viewless  birds  with  wild  glad  notes  are  swelling 
The  echoes  by  the  murmuring  river  made, 

That  laves  our  garden-foot,  still  shedding  round 
A  dewy  freshness  through  the  calm  profound  ? 

Is  there  not  rest  for  one  whose  best  affection 
Is  deeply  shared  by  those  on  whom  bestowed ; 
Whose  smiles  have  still  the  power  to  chase  dejection 
From  this  our  calm,  our  beautiful  abode  ? 

In  strife  and  turmoil  lies  the  world  around — 

But  here,  oh!  surely  here,  may  rest  be  found. 

How  beautifully  bright  the  sunbeam  glancing, 

Casts  rosy  radiance  through  the  apple-bloom ; 

O’er  the  cool  ripple,  on  the  waters  dancing, 

Wakening  each  flowret  to  more  rich  perfume  ! 

How  soft  the  green  of  yonder  verdant  plain — 

An  Eden  of  repose  from  care  and  pain  ! 
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Yet  even  there,  a  breath  may  blight  the  roses ; 

Dark  hours  may  visit  e’en  this  cloudless  scene; 

And  all  on  which  my  glance  in  love  reposes, 

Way  change,  and  pass  as  if  it  ne’er  had  been 
A  still  small  voice,  that  may  not  be  represt, 

Whispers,  “  Oh,  child  of  earth,  not  here  thy  rest. 

“  Here,  all  thy  best  beloved  may  fade  before  thee ; 

Here  sin  or  death  may  sully  all  thy  bliss ; 

Here  bright  hours  fleet,  which  time  may  ne’er  restore  thee 
But  ah !  there  is  a  surer  rest  than  this — 

Only  here  live,  on  heavenly  Love  relying, 

And  there  thy  spirit’s  love  shall  live  undying.” 

J.  Rusling. 
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EXTRACT. 

The  soul  is  better  than  its  frame, 

The  spirit  than  its  temple.  What’s  the  brow, 

Or  the  eyes’  lustre,  or  the  step  of  air, 

Or  colour,  but  the  beautiful  links  that  chain 
The  mind  from  its  own  element?  There  lies 
A  talisman  in  intellect,  which  yields 
Celestial  music,  when  the  Master  hand 
Touches  it  cunningly.  It  sleeps  beneath 
The  outward  semilance,  and  to  common  sight, 

Is  an  invisible  and  hidden  thing — 

But  when  the  lip  is  faded,  and  the  cheek 
Is  robbed  of  its  rich  bloom ;  and  when  the  form 
Delights  the  eye  no  more,  and  human  love 
Falters  in  its  idolatry,  this  charm  will  hold 
Its  strength  unbroken,  and  go  on 
Stealing  anew  the  affections. 
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RELIANCE  ON  GOD’S  PROMISES. 

“  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

When  adverse  winds  and  waves  arise, 

And  in  my  heart  despondence  sighs — 

When  life  her  throng  of  care  reveals. 

And  weakness  o’er  my  spirit  steals — 

Grateful  I  hear  the  kind  decree. 

That  “  as  my  day,  my  strength  shall  be.” 

When  with  sad  footsteps  memory  roves 
’Mid  smitten  joys  and  buried  loves — 

When  sleep  my  tearful  pillow  flies. 

And  dewy  morning  drinks  my  sighs — 

Still  to  thy  promise,  Lord,  I  flee, 

That,  “  as  my  day,  my  strength  shall  be.’ 

One  trial  more  must  yet  be  passed. 

One  pang — the  keenest  and  the  last ; 

And  when,  with  brow  convulsed  and  pale. 

My  feeble,  quivering  heartstrings  fail, 

Redeemer,  grant  my  soul  to  see, 

That  “  as  her  day,  her  strength  shall  be.” 

L.  H.  Sigourney. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  STARS. 

Ay,  there  ye  shine,  and  there  have  shone, 

In  one  eternal  “  hour  of  prime,” 

Each  rolling  burningly,  alone, 

Through  boundless  space  and  countless  time. 
Ay,  there  ye  shine !  the  golden  dews 
That  pave  the  realms  by  seraphs  trod, 

There,  through  yon  echoing  vault  diffuse 
The  song  of  choral  worlds  to  God. 

Ye  visible  spirits  !  bright  as  erst 
Young  Eden’s  birthnight  saw  ye  shine 
On  all  the  flowers  and  fountains  first, 

Yet  sparkling  from  the  hand  Divine  ; 

Yes,  bright  as  then  ye  smiled  to  catch 
The  music  of  a  sphere  so  fair, 

Ye  hold  your  high  immortal  watch. 

And  gird  your  God’s  pavilion  there. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  STARS. 


Gold  frets  to  dost — yet  there  ye  are ; 

Time  rots  the  diamond — there  ye  roll 
In  primal  light,  as  if  each  star 
Enshrined  an  everlasting  soul ! 

And  does  it  not — since  your  bright  throngs 
One  all  enlightening  Spirit  own, 

Praised  there  by  pure  siderial  tongues, 
Eternal,  glorious,  blest,  alone  ? 

Could  man  but  see  what  ye  have  seen. 
Unfold  awhile  the  shrouded  past. 

From  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been. 

The  glance  how  rich!  the  range  how  vast! 
The  birth  of  time,  the  rise,  the  fall 
Of  empires,  myriads,  ages  flown ; 

Thrones,  cities,  tongues,  arts,  worships — all 
The  things  whose  echoes  are  not  gone. 

Ye  saw  rapt  Zoroaster  send 
His  soul  into  your  mystic  reign  ; 

Ye  saw  the  adoring  Sabian  bend — 

The  living  hills  his  mighty  fane  ! 

Beneath  his  blue  and  beaming  sky, 

He  worshipped  at  your  lofty  shrine. 

And  deemed  he  saw,  with  gifted  eye, 

The  Godhead  in  his  works  divine. 
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And  there  ye  shine,  as  if  to  inock 
The  children  of  a  mortal  sire. 

The  storm,  the  bolt,  the  earthquake’s  shock, 
The  red  volcano’s  cataract  fire, 

Drought,  famine,  plague,  and  blood,  and  flame, 
All  nature’s  ills,  and  life’s  worst  woes. 

Are  naught  to  you :  ye  smile  the  same. 

And  scorn  alike  their  dawn  and  close. 

Ay,  there  ye  roll — emblems  sublime 
Of  Him  whose  spirit  o’er  us  moves, 

Beyond  the  clouds  of  grief  and  crime. 

Still  shining  on  the  world  he  loves : 

Nor  is  one  view  to  mortals  given 
That  more  divides  the  soul  and  sod, 

Than  yon  proud  heraldry  of  heaven — 

Yon  burning  blazonry  of  God ! 
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SUBMISSION  TO  GOD  REQUIRED  TO  FORM 
A  PERFECT  MORAL  CHARACTER. 

An  humble  and  dutiful  submission  to  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Providence,  as  part  of  a  great  system 
which  is  regulated  by  infinite  wisdom,  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  perfect  moral  character,  and  the  man 
who  bears  upon  the  mind  this  sublime  impression, 
has  learned  to  contemplate  the  Almighty  One  as 
disposing  the  events  of  the  lower  world,  and  assign¬ 
ing  to  each  of  his  rational  creatures  the  place 
which  he  occupies.  That  place,  whatever  it  may 
be,  he  perceives  has  attached  to  it  special  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  calls  for  the  cultivation  of 
moral  qualities  peculiarly  adapted  to  it.  Is  it 
one  of  comfort,  wealth,  or  influence1?  solemn  obli¬ 
gations  arise  out  of  the  means  of  usefulness  which 
these  command.  Is  it  one  of  humble  life,  privation, 
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or  actual  suffering  ? — each  of  these  also  has  its 
peculiar  duties,  and  each  is  to  be  contemplated  as 
belonging  to  a  great  system  of  moral  discipline,  in 
which  no  part  can  be  wanting  in  consistency  with 
the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Such  a  submission  of  the 
soul  to  the  appointments  of  God  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  all  legitimate  means  for  bettering  our 
condition,  or  for  preventing  or  removing  sources  of 
distress.  But  when,  under  the  proper  use  of  such 
means,  these  are  not  removed,  it  leads  us  habitually 
to  that  higher  Power,  to  whose  will  all  such 
attempts  must  be  subservient;  and  while  it  ele¬ 
vates  our  thoughts  above  present  events  and  second 
causes,  it  reminds  us  of  that  great  scheme  of  disci¬ 
pline  through  which  we  are  passing,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  these  events  are  calculated  to  promote 
in  our  own  moral  improvement.  Viewed  under 
such  feelings,  the  ills  of  life  lose  that  aspect  in 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  contemplate  them;  and 
will  be  considered  with  new  and  peculiar  interest, 
as  essential  to  that  system,  the  great  object  of 
which  is  to  prepare  and  purify  us  for  a  higher  state 
of  being. 

Abercrombie. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  NATURE. 

Man  can  build  nothing  worthy  of  his  Maker, 

From  royal  Solomon’s  stupendous  fane 
Down  to  the  humble  chapel  of  the  Quaker, 

All,  all  are  vain. 

The  wondrous  world  which  he  himself  created, 

Is  the  fit  temple  of  creation’s  Lord; 

There  may  his  worship  best  be  celebrated. 

And  praises  poured. 

Its  altar  earth,  its  roof  the  sky  untainted  ; 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  the  lamps  that  give  it  light, 
And  clouds,  by  the  celestial  Artist  painted. 

Its  pictures  bright. 

Its  choir  all  vocal  things,  whose  glad  devotion 
In  one  united  hymn  is  heavenward  sped  ; 

The  thunder-peal,  the  winds,  the  deep-mouthed  ocean, 
Its  organ  dread. 

The  face  of  nature  is  God's  written  Bible, 

Which  all  mankind  may  study  and  explore, 

While  none  can  wrest,  interpolate  or  libel 
Its  living  lore. 
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Hence  learn  we  that  our  Maker,  whose  affection 
Knows  no  distinction,  suffers  no  recall, 

Sheds  his  impartial  favour  and  protection 
Alike  on  all. 

Thus  by  Divine  example  do  we  gather 
That  every  race  should  love  alike  all  others, 
Christian,  Jew,  Pagan,  children  of  one  father, 

All,  all  are  brothers. 

Oh  thou  most  visible  but  unseen  Teacher, 

Whose  finger  writes  its  lessons  on  our  sphere, 

Oh  thou  most  audible  but  unheard  Preacher 
Whose  sermons  clear 

Are  seen  and  read  in  all  that  thou  performest, 

Wilt  thou  look  down  and  bless,  if,  when  I  kneel 
Apart  from  man-built  fanes,  I  feel  the  warmest 
And  purest  zeal. 

If  in  the  temple  thine  own  hand  hath  fashioned 
’Neath  the  bright  sky,  by  lonely  stream  or  wood, 
I  pour  to  thee  with  swelling  heart  impassioned 
My  gratitude. 

If  fearing  thee,  I  love  thy  whole  creation, 

Keeping  my  bosom  undefiled  by  guilt, 

Wilt  thou  receive  and  bless  mine  adoration  ? 

Thou  wilt,  thou  wilt. 


Pierpont 
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THE  CHILDREN’S  BALL. 


Brilliant  and  gay  was  the  lighted  hall, 

Twas  the  night  of  an  infant  festival; 

There  were  sylph-like  forms  in  the  mazy  dance. 
And  there  were  the  tutored  step  and  glance. 
And  the  gay  attire,  and  the  hopes  and  fears, 
That  might  well  bespeak  maturer  years; 

The  sight  might  to  common  eyes  seem  glad, 

But  I  own  that  it  made  my  spirits  sad. 

I  saw  not  in  all  that  festive  scene, 

The  cloudless  brow,  and  the  careless  mien, 

But  Vanity  sought  the  stranger’s  gaze, 

And  Envy  shrunk  from  another's  praise. 

And  Pride  repelled,  with  disdainful  eye, 

The  once-loved  playmate  of  days  gone  by. 

Alas!  that  feeling  so  far  from  mild, 

Should  find  place  in  the  breast  of  a  little  child  ! 
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And  how,  thought  I,  at  the  morrow’s  rise 
Will  these  fair  young  sleepers  ope  their  eyes  > 

Will  their  smiles  the  freshness  of  morning  speak, 
And  the  roses  of  health  suffuse  their  cheek  ? 

No — with  a  wearied  mind  and  look, 

They  will  turn  from  the  pencil,  the  globe  and  book, 

A  longing  and  feverish  glance  to  cast 

On  the  joys  and  the  pains  of  the  evening  past. 

Parents  !  ’tis  all  too  soon  to  press 
The  glittering  fetters  of  worldliness 
On  those  tender  years,  to  which  belong 
The  merry  sport,  and  the  bird-like  song ; 

What  fruit  can  the  trees  of  autumn  bring 
If  the  fragile  blossoms  be  nipt  in  spring? 

Rich  stores  will  the  summer  of  life  impart, 

If  ye  spoil  not  the  bloom  of  the  infant  heart. 

F.  IIemans. 
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WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR? 

Thv  neighbour  ?  It  is  he  whom  thou 
Hast  power  to  aid  and  bless. 

Whose  aching  heart  or  burning  brow 
Thy  soothing  hand  may  press. 

Thy  neighbour  ?  'Tis  the  fainting  poor. 

Whose  eye  with  want  is  dim, 

Whom  hunger  sends  from  door  to  door — 
Go  thou,  and  succour  him. 

Thy  neighbour  ?  ’Tis  that  weary  man 
Whose  years  are  at  their  brim, 

Bent  low  with  sickness,  cares,  and  pain  ; 
Go  thou,  and  comfort  him. 

Thy  neighbour  ?  ’Tis  the  heart  bereft 
Of  every  earthly  gem  ; 

Widow  and  orphan  helpless  left : 

Go  thou,  and  shelter  them. 
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Thy  neighbour?  Yonder  toiling  slave, 
Fettered  in  thought  and  limb, 

Whose  hopes  are  all  beyond  the  grave — 
Go  thou,  and  ransom  him. 
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L.  E.  LAN  DON. 

Peace  to  thine  ashes,  lady ! 

I  would  not  dim  thy  name. 

Nor  cast  the  smallest  shade  upon 
The  lustre  of  thy  fame. 

Too  often  hath  thy  spirit  touched 
Some  harp-string  of  my  mind — 

Too  often  will  thy  melody 
A  heartfelt  echo  find 

I  would  that  thou  hadst  walked  abroad 
With  freer,  kindlier  air. 

And  seen  the  finger  of  a  God 
Stamp  joy  and  gladness  there ; 

I  would  tha?  thou  hadst  turned  thee  from 
The  moody  and  the  wild, 

And  knelt  thee  down  submissively, 
Religion's  gifted  child. 
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What  though  thy  Helicon  hath  been 
A  bitter  fount  of  tears; 

What  though  a  blighting  grief  hath  passed 
Upon  thy  youthful  years  ; — 

Our  early  dreams ! — ’tis  meet  that  they 
Should  vanish  from  our  view — 

For  He  who  made  the  heart  of  man. 

Must  have  the  glory  too ! 

’Twas  never  meant  that  we  should  lose 
Our  lives  in  vain  regret ; 

The  stream,  obstructed  in  one  course, 

May  take  another  yet  ; 

And  beautify  and  vivify 
Some  other  region,  where 
It  had  not  seemed  its  destiny 
To  ever  enter  there. 

Oh !  had  thy  splendid  intellect 
Been  laid  on  Heaven’s  shrine, 

And  had  the  Christian’s  humble  hope, 

Its  higher  faith  been  thine, 

Thou  hadst  not  nursed  that  morbid  mood, 
That  melancholy  spell, 

Which  found,  alas!  in  many  a  heart, 

An  echo  all  too  well. 

11 
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L.  E.  LANDON. 


But  in  thy  country’s  roll  of  fame, 
High  on  her  scale  of  mind, 

Far  worthier  and  holier, 

Thy  memory  were  enshrined. 

Peace  to  thine  ashes,  lady  ! 

I  would  not  dim  thy  name, 

Nor  cast  the  smallest  shade  upon 
The  lustre  of  thy  fame. 

I  would  that  thou  hadst  slumbered 
Where  England’s  noblest  rest — 
I  would  that  thou  wert  numbered 
With  her  loftiest  and  her  best 
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WAR. 

In  the  attempt  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
moral  character  of  human  actions  and  opinions,  it  is 
often  of  importance  to  inquire  how  they  have  been 
produced.  There  is  always  great  reason  to  doubt 
the  rectitude  of  that,  of  which  the  causes  and  mo¬ 
tives  are  impious ;  and  if,  therefore,  it  should  appear 
from  the  observations  which  follow,  that  some  of 
the  motives  to  war,  and  of  its  causes,  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  reason  or  with  virtue,  I  would  invite 
the  reader  to  pursue  the  inquiry  that  succeeds  them, 
with  suspicion,  at  least,  of  the  rectitude  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  opinions. 

There  are  some  customs  which  have  obtained  so 
generally  and  so  long,  that  what  was  originally  an 
effect  becomes  a  cause,  and  what  was  a  cause 
becomes  an  effect,  until,  by  the  reciprocal  influence 
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of  each,  the  custom  is  continued  by  circumstances 
so  multiplied  and  involved,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  them  in  all  their  ramifications,  or  to  deter¬ 
mine  those  to  which  it  is  principally  to  be  referred. 

What  were  once  the  occasions  of  wars  may  be 
easily  supposed.  Robbery,  or  the  repulsion  of  rob¬ 
bers,  was  probably  the  only  motive  to  hostility,  until 
robbery  became  refined  into  ambition,  and  it  was 
sufficient  to  produce  a  war  that  a  chief  was  not 
content  with  the  territory  of  his  fathers.  But  by 
the  gradually  increasing  complication  of  society 
from  age  to  age,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  remote 
interests  and  obscure  rights,  the  motives  to  war 
have  become  so  numerous  and  so  technical,  that 
ordinary  observation  often  fails  to  perceive  what 
they  are.  They  are  sometimes  known  only  to  a 
cabinet  which  is  influenced  in  its  decision  by  reason¬ 
ings  of  which  a  nation  knows  little,  or  by  feelings 
of  which  it  knows  nothing:  so  that  of  those  who 
personally  engage  in  hostilities,  there  is  perhaps 
not  often  one  in  ten  who  can  distinctly  tell  why  he 
is  fighting. 

This  refinement  in  the  motives  of  war,  is  no 
trifling  evidence  that  they  are  insufficient  or  bad. 
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When  it  is  considered  how  tremendous  a  battle  is, 
how  many  it  hurries  in  a  moment  from  the  world, 
how  much  wretchedness  and  how  much  guilt  it 
produces,  it  would  surely  appear  that  nothing  but 
obvious  necessity  should  induce  a  resort  to  it.  But 
when,  instead  of  one  battle,  we  have  a  war,  with 
many  battles,  and  of  course  with  multiplied  suf¬ 
fering  and  accumulated  guilt,  the  motives  to  so 
dreadful  a  measure,  ought  to  be  such  as  to  force 
themselves  upon  involuntary  observation,  and  to  be 
written  as  it  were  in  the  skies.  If,  then,  a  large 
proportion  of  a  people  are  often  without  any  distinct 
perception  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  slaughtering 
mankind,  it  implies,  I  think,  prima  facia  evidence 
against  the  adequacy  or  the  justice  of  the  motives 
to  slaughter. 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  affectation  to  say,  that 
of  the  reasons  why  war  is  so  readily  engaged  in, 
one  of  the  principal  is  that  we  do  not  inquire  into 
the  subject.  We  have  been  accustomed  from 
earliest  life,  to  a  familiarity  with  all  its  “  pomp  and 
circumstance soldiers  have  passed  us  at  every 
step,  and  battles  and  victories  have  been  the  topics 
of  those  around  us.  War,  therefore,  becomes  fami- 
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liarised  to  our  thoughts,  interwoven  with  our  asso¬ 
ciations.  We  have  never  inquired  whether  these 
things  should  be ;  the  question  does  not  even  suggest 
itself.  We  acquiesce  in  it,  as  we  acquiesce  in  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  without  any  other  idea  than  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  ordinary  process  of  the  world. 
And  how  are  we  to  feel  disapprobation  of  a  system 
that  we  do  not  examine,  and  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  do  not  think!  Want  of  inquiry  has  been  the 
means  by  which  long-continued  practices,  whatever 
have  been  their  enormity,  have  obtained  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  world,  and  by  which  they  have 
continued  to  pollute  or  degrade  it,  long  after  the  few 
who  inquire  into  their  nature  have  discovered  them 
to  be  bad.  It  w’as  by  these  means  that  the  slave- 
trade  was  so  long  tolerated  by  this  land  of  humanity. 
Men  did  not  think  of  its  iniquity.  We  were  in¬ 
duced  to  think,  and  we  soon  abhorred  and  then 
abolished  it  In  the  present  moral  state  of  the 
world,  therefore,  I  believe  it  is  the  business  of  him 
who  would  perceive  pure  morality,  to  question  the 
purity  of  that  which  now  obtains. 

When  I  endeavour  to  divest  myself  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  habit,  and  to  contemplate  a  battle  w'ith  those 
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emotions  which  it  would  excite  in  the  mind  of  a 
being  who  had  never  before  heard  of  human 
slaughter,  I  find  that  I  am  impressed  with  horror 
and  astonishment :  and  perhaps  of  the  two  emo¬ 
tions  astonishment  is  the  greater. 

That  several  thousand  persons  should  meet  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  deliberately  begin  to  kill  one 
another,  appears  to  the  understanding  a  proceeding 
so  preposterous,  so  monstrous,  that  I  think  a  being 
such  as  I  have  supposed,  would  inevitably  conclude 
that  they  were  mad.  Nor  if  it  were  attempted  to 
explain  to  him  some  motives  to  such  conduct,  do  I 
believe  that  he  would  be  able  to  comprehend  how 
any  possible  circumstances  could  make  it  reasonable. 
The  ferocity  and  prodigious  folly  of  the  act  would 
outbalance  the  weight  of  every  conceivable  motive, 
and  he  would  turn  unsatisfied  away, 

“  Astonished  at  the  madness  of  mankind.” 

There  is  an  advantage  in  making  suppositions 
such  as  these;  because,  when  the  mind  has  been 
familiarised  to  a  practice,  however  monstrous  or 
inhuman,  it  loses  some  of  its  sagacity  of  moral  per¬ 
ception,  profligacy  becomes  honour,  and  inhumanity 
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becomes  spirit.  But  if  the  subject  is  by  some 
circumstance  presented  to  the  mind  unconnected 
with  any  of  its  previous  associations,  we  see  it  with 
a  new  judgment  and  new  feelings;  and  wonder, 
perhaps,  that  we  have  not  felt  or  thought  so  before. 
And  such  occasions  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
seek ;  since,  if  they  never  happen  to  us,  it  will 
often  be  difficult  for  us  accurately  to  estimate  the 
qualities  of  human  actions,  or  to  determine  whether 
we  approve  them  from  a  decision  of  our  judgment, 
or  whether  we  yield  to  them  only  the  acquiescence 
of  habit 

But  I  believe  the  greatest  cause  of  the  popularity 
of  war,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  engaged 
in,  consists  in  this :  that  an  idea  of  glory  is  attached 
to  military  exploits,  and  of  honour  to  the  military 
profession.  Something  of  elevation  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  character  of  the  soldier;  whether  it 
be  that  we  involuntarily  presume  his  personal 
courage ;  or  that  he  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
defend  the  rest  of  the  community,  acquires  the 
superiority  of  a  protector ;  or  that  the  profession 
implies  an  exemption  from  the  laborious  and 
meaner  occupations  of  life.  There  is  something 
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in  war,  whether  phantom  or  reality,  which  glitters 
and  allures;  and  the  allurement  is  powerful,  since 
we  see  that  it  induces  men  to  endure  hardships  and 
injuries,  and  expose  life  to  continual  danger.  Men 
do  not  become  soldiers  because  life  is  indifferent  to 
them,  but  because  of  some  extrinsic  circumstances 
which  attach  to  the  profession;  and  some  of  the 
most  influential  of  these  circumstances  are  the 
fame,  the  spirit,  the  honour,  the  glory,  which  man¬ 
kind  agree  to  belong  to  the  warrior.  The  glories 
of  the  battle,  and  of  those  who  perish  in  it,  or  who 
return  in  triumph  to  their  country,  are  favourite 
topics  of  declamation  with  the  historian,  the  bio¬ 
grapher,  and  the  poet.  They  have  told  us  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  of  dying  heroes,  who  “  resign  their 
lives  amid  the  joys  of  conquest,  and  filled  with 
England’s  glory,  smile  in  death;”  and  thus  every 
excitement  that  eloquence  and  genius  can  com¬ 
mand,  is  employed  to  arouse  that  ambition  of  fame 
which  can  be  gratified  only  at  the  expense  of  blood. 
Now  we  ask  the  question  of  a  man  of  reason,  what 
is  the  foundation  of  this  fame  and  glory!  We 
profess  that,  according  to  the  best  of  our  powers  of 
discovery,  no  solid  foundation  can  be  found.  Upon 
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the  foundation,  whatever  it  be,  is  however  raised  a 
structure  so  vast,  so  brilliant,  so  attractive,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  mankind  are  content  to  gaze  in 
admiration,  without  any  inquiry  into  its  basis,  or 
any  solicitude  for  its  durability.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  that  the  gorgeous  temple  will  be  able  to 
stand  only  till  Christian  light  and  truth  become 
predominant,  it  surely  will  be  wise  in  those  who 
seek  a  niche  in  its  apartments  as  their  paramount 
and  final  good,  to  pause  ere  they  proceed.  If  they 
desire  a  reputation  that  shall  outlive  guilt  and 
fiction,  let  them  look  to  the  basis  of  military  fame. 
If  this  fame  should  one  day  sink  into  oblivion  and 
contempt,  it  will  not  be  the  first  instance  in  which 
wide-spread  glory  has  been  found  to  be  a  glittering 
bubble,  that  has  burst,  and  been  forgotten.  Look 
at  the  days  of  chivalry.  Of  the  ten  thousand 
Quixottes  of  the  middle  ages — where  is  now  the 
honour  or  the  name  1  Yet  poets  once  sang  their 
praises,  and  the  chronicler  of  their  achievements 
believed  he  was  recording  an  everlasting  fame. 
Where  are  now  the  glories  of  the  tournament? 
glories, 

“  Of  which  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side.” 
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Where  is  the  champion  whom  princes  caressed  and 
nobles  envied  1  Where  are  now  the  triumphs  of 
Duns  Scotus,  and  where  are  the  folios  that  perpe¬ 
tuated  his  fame  1  The  glories  of  war  have  indeed 
outlived  these.  Human  passions  are  less  mutable 
than  human  follies ;  but  I  am  willing  to  avow  my 
conviction  that  these  glories  are  alike  destined  to 
sink  into  forgetfulness;  and  that  the  time  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  the  applauses  of  heroism  and  the 
splendours  of  conquest,  will  be  remembered  only  as 
follies  and  iniquities  that  are  past.  Let  him  who 
seeks  for  fame  other  than  that  which  an  era  of 
Christian  purity  will  allow,  make  haste ;  for  every 
hour  that  he  delays  its  acquisition  will  shorten  its 
duration.  This  is  certain,  if  there  be  certainty  in 
the  promises  of  Heaven. 

In  inquiring  into  the  foundation  of  military  glory, 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
its  advocates  that  this  glory  is  not  recognised  by 
Christianity.  No  part  of  the  heroic  character, 
says  one  of  the  great  defenders  of  war,  is  the 
subject  of  the  “  commendation,  or  precepts,  or 
example”  of  Christ;  but  the  character  and  dis¬ 
positions  most  opposite  to  the  heroic  are  the  subject 
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of  them  all.  This  is  a  great  concession ;  and  it 
surely  is  the  business  of  Christians  who  are  sincere 
in  their  profession,  to  doubt  the  purity  of  that 
“  glory,”  and  the  rectitude  of  that  “  heroic  charac¬ 
ter,”  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  their  Great 
Instructor  never  in  any  shape  countenanced,  and 
often  obliquely  condemned. 

The  rational  and  immortal  being,  who  raises  the 
edifice  of  his  fame  on  simple  bravery,  has  chosen 
but  an  unworthy  and  a  frail  foundation.  Separate 
bravery  from  motives  and  purposes,  and  what  will 
remain  but  that  which  is  possessed  by  a  mastiff  or 
a  game-cock?  All  just,  all  rational,  and  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  all  permanent  reputation,  refers  to  the 
mind  or  to  virtue ;  and  what  connexion  has  animal 
power  or  animal  hardihood  with  intellect  or  good¬ 
ness  ?  I  do  not  decry  courage.  I  know  that  He 
who  was  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the 
nature  and  worth  of  human  actions,  attached  much 
value  to  courage,  but  he  attached  none  to  bravery. 
Courage  he  recommended  by  his  precepts,  and 
enforced  by  his  example  :  bravery  he  never  recom¬ 
mended  at  all.  The  wisdom  of  this  distinction,  and 
its  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  religion  are 
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plain.  Bravery  requires  the  existence  of  many  of 
those  dispositions  which  he  disallowed.  Animosity, 
resentment,  the  desire  of  retaliation,  the  disposition 
to  injure  and  destroy,  all  this  is  necessary  to  bravery ; 
but  all  this  is  incompatible  with  Christianity.  The 
courage  which  Christianity  requires,  is  to  bravery 
what  fortitude  is  to  daring — an  effort  of  the  mind 
rather  than  of  the  spirits.  It  is  a  calm,  steady 
determinateness  of  purpose,  that  will  not  be  diverted 
by  solicitation  or  awed  by  fear.  “Behold,  I  go 
bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there,  save  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying,  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these 
things  move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself. ”  What  resemblance  has  bravery  to  courage 
like  this  1  This  courage  is  a  virtue,  and  a  virtue 
which  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  or  to  practise ;  and 
we  have  therefore  heedlessly  or  ingeniously  trans¬ 
ferred  its  praise  to  another  quality,  which  is  inferior 
in  its  nature  and  easier  to  acquire,  in  order  that  we 
may  obtain  the  reputation  of  virtue  at  a  cheap  rate. 
That  simple  bravery  implies  much  merit,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show — at  least  if  it  be  meritorious,  we 
12 
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think  it  will  not  always  be  easy,  in  awarding  the 
honours  of  a  battle,  to  determine  the  preponderance 
of  virtue  between  the  soldier  and  the  horse  which 
carries  him. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked,  what  then  are  the 
duties  of  a  subject  who  believes  that  all  war  is 
incompatible  with  his  religion,  but  whose  governors 
engage  in  a  war  and  demand  his  service  1  We 
answer  explicitly,  it  is  his  duty  mildly  and  tem¬ 
perately  yet  firmly  to  refuse  to  serve.  There  are 
some  persons  who,  without  any  determinate  process 
of  reasoning,  appear  to  conclude  that  responsibility 
for  national  measures  attaches  solely  to  those  who 
direct  them ;  that  it  is  the  business  of  governments 
to  consider  what  is  good  for  the  community,  and 
that  in  these  cases,  the  duty  of  the  subject  is 
merged  in  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Considera¬ 
tions  like  these  are,  I  believe,  often  voluntarily  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  opiates  of  the  conscience.  I  have 
no  part,  it  is  said,  in  the  counsels  of  the  government, 
and  am  not  therefore  responsible  for  its  crimes. 
We  are  not  indeed  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  our 
rulers,  but  we  are  responsible  for  our  own;  and  the 
crimes  of  our  rulers  are  our  own,  if,  whilst  we 
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believe  them  to  be  crimes,  we  promote  them  by  our 
co-operation. 

We  think  then,  that  it  is  the  business  of  every 
man  who  believes  that  war  is  inconsistent  with  our 
religion,  respectfully,  yet  steadfastly  to  refuse  to 
engage  in  it.  Let  such  as  these  remember  that  an 
honourable  and  an  awful  duty  is  laid  upon  them.  It 
is  upon  their  fidelity  so  far  as  human  agency  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  the  cause  of  peace  is  suspended.  Let 
them  then  be  willing  to  avow  their  opinions,  and  to 
defend  them.  Neither  let  them  be  contented  with 
words,  if  more  than  words,  if  suffering  also,  is 
required.  It  is  only  by  the  unyielding  perseverance 
of  good  that  corruption  can  be  extirpated.  If  you 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  has  prohibited  slaughter, 
let  not  the  opinion  or  the  commands  of  a  world 
induce  you  to  join  in  it.  By  this  “  steady  and  deter¬ 
minate  pursuit  of  virtue,”  the  benediction  which 
attaches  to  those  who  hear  the  sayings  of  God  and 
do  them,  will  rest  upon  you,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  even  the  world  will  honour  you  as  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  work  of  human  reformation. 
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THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 


While  we  contemplate  the  declining  sun,  while 
we  weep  over  the  bier  of  nature,  and  hear  the 
winds  of  winter  desolating  the  earth;  what  is  it 
that  this  annual  revolution  teaches  even  the  infant 
mind  1  Is  it  that  the  powers  of  nature  have  failed, 
and  the  world  waxeth  old,  and  that  the  night  of 
existence  is  approaching!  No !  it  is  that  the  reign 
of  gloom  and  desolation  will  pass,  that  spring  will 
return,  and  that  nature  will  reassume  her  robe  of 
beauty.  In  the  multitude  of  years  that  have  gone 
before  us,  this  mighty  resurrection  has  been  annu¬ 
ally  accomplished.  To  our  fathers,  and  the  ancient 
time  before  them,  the  yearly  beneficence  of  heaven 
has  been  renewed,  and  while  the  night  of  winter 
has  sunk  in  heaviness,  joy  has  uniformly  attended 
the  morning  of  spring. 
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It  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  sensitive 
plant  possesses  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  rank  in 
both,  but  the  most  curious  combination  of  vegetable 
and  animal  properties  is  met  with  in  the  water  pink 
and  the  animal  grass  which  grows  in  Port  Mahon  in 
the  island  of  Minorca.  They  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Jones  in  his  Sketches  of  Naval  Life : 

“  As  I  sauntered  along  the  shore  of  the  harbour, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  beautiful  flower  at  the 
bottom,  where  the  water  was  nearly  a  fathom  in 
depth.  It  grew  on  a  stalk  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  ten  inches  in  length, 
was  in  shape  like  an  inverted  cone,  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter;  and  was  variegated  with  bril¬ 
liant  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  purple.  It  was  a 
12* 
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beautiful  thing,  and  I  wanted  it ;  so  I  determined 
to  knock  it  off,  hoping  some  chance  might  bring  it 
to  the  shore.  I  threw  and  saw  I  struck  it;  when 
the  water  was  cleared  up,  the  stalk  was  there,  but 
I  could  not  discover  the  flower.  After  a  vain 
search,  I  went  on  further,  and  came  to  another, 
near  the  shore :  I  thought  I  was  sure  of  this,  and 
got  a  stick  to  draw  it  to  me,  when,  as  soon  as  I 
touched  it — quash — the  whole  disappeared — it  was 
all  animal — flower  and  all.  I  have  since  procured 
several,  and  have  preserved  them.  The  stalk  is 
formed  by  concentric  coats  of  gristly  matter,  which 
is  transparent  w?hen  the  outer  one  is  removed.  It 
is  attached  to  the  rocks  below.  This  forms  a  tube, 
in  which  is  an  animal  about  seven  inches  long,  with 
two  rows  of  feet  in  its  whole  length ;  at  its  upper 
end  is  the  head,  and  rising  from  the  latter,  the 
flower  I  have  spoken  of.  This  is  formed  by  a  vast 
number  of  fibres,  each  with  an  exceedingly  fine 
and  variegated  fringe,  placed  like  that  of  a  feather ; 
they  do  not  form  a  single  cup,  but  several;  and 
their  roots  are  so  ranged,  as  to  produce  a  spiral 
channel  reaching  to  the  animal’s  mouth.  They 
have  a  strong  sensitive  power,  and  as  soon  as 
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touched,  are  dragged  by  the  animal  into  the  stalk. 
After  a  few  minutes  it  ascends  again,  and  the 
flower  spreads  out  as  before ;  doubtless  they  are 
intended  for  taking  food.  A  touch  will  spoil  them, 
so  delicately  are  they  formed.  I  cut  off  the  flower, 
and  passed  a  paper  under  it,  in  water  ;  then  by  lay¬ 
ing  it  on  a  board,  and  pouring  water  on,  spread  it 
out  as  I  wished  it.  They  are  of  the  ceraline 
species,  and  are  called  water  pinks  by  the  natives. 
I  can  take  you  too,  to  parts  of  the  harbour,  where 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  tufts  of  grass,  some 
green,  some  dark  coloured;  some  in  plain  tufts, 
and  others  with  a  star  in  the  middle;  this  grass, 
too,  is  all  animal,  and  if  you  touch  it,  will  disappear 
in  the  ground.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  it  just 
north  of  the  hospital  island.” 
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Melancholy  consists  quite  as  much  in  pride  as 
refinement;  in  the  pride  of  despising  trivial  sources 
of  enjoyment,  as  in  the  refinement  which  is  keenly 
susceptible  of  trivial  annoyances.  A  person  striving 
to  construct  happiness  out  of  daily  life,  strongly 
resembles  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  birds  con¬ 
structing  its  nest.  The  materials  for  this  nest  are 
in  themselves  mean  and  worthless — here  a  feather, 
there  a  straw — yonder  a  spray  of  moss — and  on  that 
thorn  a  tuft  of  wool :  we  despise  and  overlook  them, 
but  the  bird,  wise  and  patient  in  the  providential 
instinct  of  its  nature,  sees  differently,  and  con¬ 
founds  by  its  actions  both  man  and  his  reasoning. 
It  collects  the  small,  contemned  materials,  arranges 
them,  and  when  arranged,  the  feather,  the  straw, 
the  moss,  and  the  wool,  having  lost  their  separate 
insignificance,  form  a  part  of  a  beautiful  whole,  of  a 
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tiny  but  perfect  fabric.  Just  so  let  us  not  despise 
trifles — any  trifle  at  least,  by  means  of  which  an 
innocent  gratification  may  either  be  imparted  or 
received — and  we  shall  find  an  aggregate  of  plea¬ 
sure.  The  kind  look  or  word  that  occupies  but  a 
moment,  may,  by  its  influence  on  the  spirits,  gladden 
a  whole  day. 

A  habit  of  rendering  and  of  being  pleased  with 
the  minor  charities  and  courtesies  of  life,  which 
Milton  calls  “  the  thousand  decencies,”  that  flow 
from  words  and  actions,  has  a  vast  influence  upon 
happiness.  Every  graceful  observance,  or  yet  more 
graceful  forbearance,  may  seem  separately  as  unim¬ 
portant  as  a  grain  of  sand  ;  but  taken  in  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  a  whole  life,  they  resemble  the  body  of 
“  sand  upon  the  sea-shore” — a  barrier  to  the  fury  of 
an  ocean.  There  is  pride  in  despising  to  enjoy 
trifles  when  they  lie  in  our  path,  and  only  ask  us  to 
pick  them  up:  there  is  folly  too — for  enrapturing 
pleasures  come  but  seldom,  and  even  then  exhaust 
rather  than  strengthen  the  mind  :  and  there  is  even 
sin — for  the  little  enjoyments  despised  are  often 
especially  prepared  for  us  by  God. 

Jane  Jewsbury. 
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CHRIST  THE  PURIFIER. 

The  following  account,  I  know  not  on  what  au¬ 
thority,  is  abroad  in  the  religious  wTorld: — Some 
females  in  Dublin  who  met  together  from  time  to 
time,  at  each  other’s  houses,  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  make  them  the  subject  of  profitable  conver¬ 
sation,  when  they  came  to  the  third  chapter  of  the 
prophecy  of  Malachi,  had  some  discussion  over  the 
second  and  third  verses,  respecting  the  method  of 
purifying  the  precious  metals.  As  none  of  the 
company  knew  any  thing  about  the  process,  one 
undertook  to  inquire  of  a  silversmith  with  whom 
she  was  acquainted,  how  it  was  effected,  and  parti¬ 
cularly,  what  was  the  business  of  the  refiner  himself 
during  the  operation.  Without  explaining  her  mo¬ 
tive,  she  accordingly  went  to  her  friend,  and  asked 
him  how  the  silver  was  cleared  from  any  dross  with 
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which  it  might  have  been  mixed.  He  promptly 
explained  to  her  the  manner  of  doing  this. 

“But,”  said  the  inquirer,  “do  you  sit  at  the  work!” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  he  replied ;  “  for  I  must  keep  my 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  furnace;  since,  if  the 
silver  remain  too  long  under  the  intense  heat,  it  is 
sure  to  be  damaged.” 

She  at  once  saw  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  the 
image  employed — “He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  of 
silver,”  and  the  moral  of  the  illustration  was  equally 
obvious.  As  the  lady  was  returning  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  her  companions,  the  silversmith  called 
her  back,  and  said  that  he  had  forgotten  to  mention 
one  thing  of  importance,  which  was,  that  he  only 
knew  the  precise  moment  when  the  purifying  pro¬ 
cess  was  complete,  by  then  seeing  his  own  coun¬ 
tenance  in  it.  Again  the  spiritual  meaning  shone 
forth  through  the  beautiful  veil  of  the  letter. 
“When  God  sees  his  own  image  in  his  people, 
the  work  of  sanctification  is  complete.”  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  metal  continues  in  a  state  of  agita¬ 
tion,  till  all  the  impurities  are  thrown  off,  and 
then  it  becomes  quite  still ;  a  circumstance  which 
heightens  the  exquisite  analogy  in  this  case. 
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CHRIST’S  IMAGE  REFLECTED. 


“  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver.” 


Tis  sweet  to  know,  that  He  who  tries 
The  silver,  takes  His  seat 
Beside  the  fire  that  purifies. 

Lest  too  intense  a  heat 
(Raised  to  consume  the  base  alloy,) 
The  precious  metal  too  destroy. 

’Tis  good  to  think,  that  well  he  knows 
The  silver’s  power  to  bear 
The  ordeal  through  which  it  goes, 

And  that,  with  skill  and  care. 

He'll  take  it  from  the  fire,  when  fit 
For  His  own  hand  to  polish  it 
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’Tis  blessedness  to  feel  that  He 
The  piece  he  has  begun 
Will  not  forsake,  till  he  can  see 
(To  prove  the  work  is  done,) 

An  image,  by  its  brightness  shown, 

The  perfect  likeness  of  His  own. 

But  ah !  how  much  of  earthly  mould, 

Dark  relics  of  the  mine, 

Purged  from  the  ore,  he  must  behold — 
How  long  he  must  refine — 

Ere  in  the  silver  He  can  trace 
The  first  faint  semblance  to  his  face. 

Thou  great  Refiner,  sit  thou  by, 

Thy  promise  to  fulfil — 

Moved  by  thy  hand,  beneath  thy  eye, 

And  melted  at  thy  will, 

Oh,  may  thy  work  for  ever  shine, 
Reflecting  beauty  pure  as  thine. 

H.  F.  Gould. 
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THE  ANOINTED. 


“  And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are  these  all  thy  children?” 


There  yet  remains  my  youngest  born; 

Far  from  the  tent  and  from  my  older  sons 
He  sits  apart,  tending  the  sheep, 

A  gentle  youth,  who  shuns  the  warrior's  toils, 

Who  seeks  the  cool  shade  and  the  murmuring  stream ; 
There  beneath  the  willow  boughs  reclined, 

He  tunes  his  lay.  The  melody  of  song. 

The  timbrel,  and  the  psalter,  and  the  harp. 

Are  his  delight.  These  are  his  weapons. 

With  these  he  woos  angels  to  meet  him. 

I  have  watched  him  oft  beneath  a  shadowing  rock 
Upon  the  greensward  lying;  around  him  vines 
Brought  curiously  to  twine  their  flexile  arms 
With  the  strong  cedar  and  the  lofty  fir  : 

While  below,  the  rich  fruit  hung  pendant 
Within  reach.  His  labour  this.  Here 
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Would  he  lie  and  sing  to  his  sweet  harp 
Psalms  holy  and  sublime  to  Israel’s  God. 

To  Israel’s  God  his  harp  was  ever  strung. 

To  Israel’s  God  with  praise  the  echoes  rung. 
Not  such  the  one  to  guard  our  natal  soil, 

Not  such  the  one  to  stand  in  battle  broil ; 

He  hates  the  glittering  shield,  and  sword, 
And  spear.  To  him  the  heights  of  Lebanon 
More  dear.  Brighter  and  better  Hermou’s 
Sunny  brow :  and  on  fair  Carmel's  mount 
He  feeds  his  flock  e’en  now.  To  lead 
The  tender  lambkins  on  their  way  ; 

To  guard  the  older  from  the  beasts  of  prey ; 
By  Kedron’s  brook,  and  Jordan’s  wave 
To  stray  :  the  star  by  night,  the  sun 
His  guide  by  day  : — such  his  employ — 

Shall  he  be  called  from  the  vine-clad  hills 
Away  ?  No  more  to  go  forth  ’mid  the 
Morning  dew ;  or  meet  the  fond  smile  of 
The  mother’s  lip  at  close  of  day  ? 

My  first-born  is  the  Lord’s.  Stately  Eliab. 
He  hath  the  lion  port  of  Judah’s  lordly 
Tribe.  And  his  the  eagle’s  eye  glancing 
Around  him  :  even  as  the  fiery  light  of 
A  bright  meteor  under  the  brow  of  night. 
And  next  Aminidab — and  Shammah  next — 
All  of  my  sons,  save  this,  are  they  not 
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With  the  mighty  ?  And  shall  he  lead 
Forth  great  Israel’s  host :  the  fairest. 

Youngest,  least  in  his  father’s  house  ! 

And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  “Send  and  fetch  him.' 

The  old  man  stood  apart  Meekly 
He  stood  yielding  his  all  to  God. 

Seven  goodly  sons  had  passed  before  the  Lord. 

Men  of  high  worth  and  great  renown, 

Of  princely  race,  noble  in  countenance, 

Of  stature  tall,  and  worthy  each  and  all  to  fill  a  throne. 
Yet  one  by  one  the  prophet  had  rejected. 

But  now,  obedient  to  the  call,  his  shepherd 
Boy  drew  nigh.  His  fair  young  brow 
Half  hid  by  clustering  curls :  his  bright 
Eyes  beaming  love  ;  his  ruddy  cheek,  from 
Hasting  on  his  way,  yet  deeper  glowed. 

Why  grow  the  furrows  in  that  aged  brow 
Darker  and  deeper  ?  Why  does  the  oaken  staff 
But  late  so  firmly  set,  quiver  beneath 
The  trembling  hand  ?  Doth  fear  for  that 
Fair  boy  ?  Ay !  is  he  not  the  child  of  thy 
Old  age?  Yes  !  thou  hast  watched  him  long. 

And  his  sweet  smile  has  been  as  light 
Within  thy  tent :  his  vigorous  youth 
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Has  been  a  green  prop  to  thy  yielding  age : 

His  morning  song  has  been  thy  glory, 

And  his  evening  praise  thy  joy :  and  in 
The  fulness  of  his  loving  heart,  thou 
Wouldst  have  rested  in  thy  latest  hour. 

The  youth  with  bounding  step 
Advanced  :  fleet  as  the  young  hart  on  the 
Spicy  mountains  :  his  harp  upon  his 
Shoulder  flung  :  his  crook  within  his  hand : 

The  prophet  smiling  gazed  on  the  comely 
Youth  :  the  poet  of  the  land. 

The  Spirit  was  upon  him. 

“  Father,”  he  said,  “  behold  the  Lord’s  anointed  ! 
By  rite  and  ritual,  by  fast  and  feast,  by  first 
Fruits  offered,  and  by  blood  of  beasts. 

Thou  and  thy  godlike  sons  were  sanctified. 

But  this  one  needs  it  not :  holy  to  God 
Even  in  the  tent  and  by  the  running  stream, 

And  in  the  wild,  the  Lord  has  seen  his  own, 

And  in  the  quiet  of  a  perfect  soul,  the  oil 
Of  God  upon  his  head  has  flowed.  Behold 
The  Lord’s  anointed ! 

Father !  why  tremblest  thou  ?  the  staff 
Will  not  yet  be  removed  of  thine  old  age. 
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Often  thou  yet  shall  see  his  winning  smile. 
And  hear  the  loved  music  of  his  heaven 
Strung  harp.  God’s  Israel  needs  a  king — 
Behold  him  here !” 

M.  J. 


Philadelphia,  6th  Mo.  25th.  1838. 
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THE  SENSE  OF  DUTY. 

Theke  is  one  principle  of  the  soul,  which  makes 
all  men  essentially  equal,  which  places  all  on  a 
level  as  to  means  of  happiness,  which  may  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  human  beings  those  who  are  the 
most  depressed  in  worldly  condition,  and  which, 
therefore,  gives  the  most  depressed  a  title  to  interest 
and  respect.  I  refer  to  the  sense  of  duty,  to  the 
power  of  discerning  and  doing  right,  to  the  moral 
and  religious  principle,  to  the  inward  monitor  which 
speaks  in  the  name  of  God,  to  the  capacity  of  virtue 
or  excellence. 

This  is  the  great  gift  of  God.  We  can  conceive 
no  greater.  In  seraph  and  archangel,  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  no  higher  energy  than  the  power  of  virtue, 
or  the  power  of  forming  themselves  after  the  will 
and  perfections  of  God. 
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Whoever  lias  derived  from  God  iliis  perception 
and  capacity  of  rectitude,  has  a  bond  of  union  with 
the  spiritual  world,  stronger  than  all  the  ties  of 
nature.  He  possesses  a  principle,  which,  if  he  is 
faithful  to  it,  must  carry  him  forward  for  ever,  and 
insures  to  him  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
the  highest  order  of  beings.  It  is  this  moral  power 
which  makes  all  men  essentially  equal,  which  anni¬ 
hilates  all  distinctions  of  this  world.  Through  this 
the  ignorant  and  the  poor  may  become  the  greatest 
of  the  race ;  for  the  greatest  is  he  who  is  most  true 
to  the  principle  of  duty.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  noblest  human  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the 
least  favoured  conditions  of  society,  among  those 
whose  names  are  never  uttered  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  they  toil  and  suffer,  who  have  but 
“  two  mites”  to  give  away,  who  have,  perhaps,  not 
even  that,  but  who  “  desire  to  be  fed  with  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man’s  table  for 
in  this  class  may  be  found  those  who  have  withstood 
the  severest  temptation,  who  have  practised  the 
most  arduous  duties,  who  have  confided  in  God 
under  the  heaviest  trials,  who  have  been  most 
wronged,  and  have  forgiven  most :  and  these  are 
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the  great,  the  exalted.  It  matters  nothing  what 
the  particular  duties  are  to  which  the  individual  is 
called — how  minute  or  obscure  in  their  outward 
form.  Greatness  in  God’s  sight,  lies  not  in  the 
extent  of  the  sphere  which  is  filled,  or  of  the  effect 
which  is  produced,  but  altogether  in  the  power  of 
virtue  in  the  soul,  in  the  energy  with  which  God’s 
will  is  chosen,  with  which  trial  is  borne,  and  good¬ 
ness  loved  and  pursued. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God. 
The  idea  of  right  is  the  primary  and  the  highest 
revelation  of  God  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  out¬ 
ward  revelations  are  founded  on  and  addressed  to  it. 

All  mysteries  of  science  and  theology  fade  away 
before  the  grandeur  of  the  simple  perception  of 
duty  which  dawns  on  the  mind  of  the  little  child. 
That  perception  brings  him  into  the  moral  kingdom 
of  God.  That  lays  on  him  an  everlasting  bond. 
He,  in  whom  the  conviction  of  duty  is  unfolded, 
becomes  subject  from  that  moment  to  a  law,  which 
no  power  in  the  universe  can  abrogate. 

He  forms  a  new  and  indissoluble  connexion  with 
God,  that  of  an  accountable  being.  He  begins  to 
stand  before  an  inward  tribunal,  on  the  decisions 
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of  which  his  whole  happiness  rests ;  he  hears  a 
voice,  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will  guide  him 
to  perfection,  and  in  neglecting  which,  he  brings 
upon  himself  inevitable  misery. 

C  HANNING. 


EXTRACT. 

If  in  thy  journey  through  life  thou  overtake,  or  art 
overtaken  by  any  one  who  is  seeking  Truth  for  its 
oicn  sake,  thou  need  not  inquire  from  whence  he 
came,  nor  from  which  particular  tribe  he  sprang, 
but  frankly  give  him  thy  hand,  for  be  assured  thou 
hast  found  a  safe  and  instructive  companion. 
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And  wouldst  thou  know  the  Spirit’s  flight? 
Ask  not  the  stars  :  .though  e’er  so  bright, 

They  have  not  power  nor  will  to  tell 
Where  soul  may  rest  or  spirit  dwell. 

’Tis  not  in  human  ken  to  see 
The  wonders  of  Eternity. 

Expect  not  then  the  crumbling  mould 
The  hidden  knowledge  to  unfold; 

Enough  for  man  to  know  that  Love 
Hath  fashion’d  all  that  live  and  move ; 

Think  not  thyself  from  him  estranged, 

By  whom  the  wondrous  plan’s  arranged, 

For  ever,  though  thou  may’st  not  see, 

His  Spirit  watcheth  over  thee  ; 

And  when  death’s  gath’ring  shades  in  gloom 
Shall  veil  thy  sight  from  nature’s  bloom, 
Thou  shalt  awake,  to  ask  no  more 
Where  soul  may  rest  or  spirit  soar. 
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Whate’er  in  nature  thou  may’st  see, 

Of  flow’ring  shrub  and  blossomed  tree, 
Whate’er  of  lovely  and  of  pure 
May  charm  thy  heart  and  sight  allure, 
Thou  yet  shalt  find  but  intervenes 
To  veil  the  view  from  future  scenes, 

To  shade  it  from  that  world,  too  bright 
To  dawn  at  once  on  human  sight — 

A  world,  whose  lustre  would  defy 
The  vision  of  a  mortal  eye, 

Which  to  the  Earth  would  backward  turn, 
So  pure  those  kindling  glories  burn. 

How  kindly  in  this  outward  light. 

Which  nature's  God  has  made  so  bright, 
Our  eyes  are  shaded  from  the  glare 
Which  summer’s  mid-day  heavens  wear  ; 
How  long  before  the  infant’s  eye 
Can  learn  to  scan  the  arching  sky  ; 

How  long  before  it  learns  to  feel 
The  treasures  which  its  powers  reveal ; 
When  in  the  garner  of  the  mind 
It  deems  a  world  is  too  confined — 

To  satisfy  its  quenchless  thirst 
It  would  the  bonds  of  nature  burst. 

And  soar  away  to  realms  unknown, 

Where  boldest  wing  hath  never  flown. 
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Thou  hast,  my  child,  at  thy  command, 
The  treasures  of  that  promised  land, 

Thou  hast  within  thy  youthful  breast, 

The  image  of  that  world  of  rest. 

The  boundless  wish  that  fills  thy  soul 
Attests  the  nature  of  its  goal ; 

’Tis  not  in  mortal  power  to  give 
The  blessing  which  thou  would’st  receive. 
It  therefore  asks  another  sphere 
For  joys  it  cannot  gather  here, — 

It  therefore  asks  a  hand  divine 
To  lead  it  to  its  holy  shrine. 

Oh  think  not  then  that  He  who  spread 
The  canopy  above  our  head, 

And  scattered  wide  on  every  land 
The  blessings  of  his  bounteous  hand, 

With  all  that’s  lovely,  good,  and  fair, 

That  walk  the  earth  or  sport  in  air, 

Will  not  provide  a  fitting  home 
And  blessings  in  a  state  to  come. 
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HEAVEN. 

“  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you." 

Oh,  say  what  are  thy  thoughts  of  heaven  ? 

Still  are  they  those  thy  childhood  knew, 
When  gazing  on  the  skies  at  even, 

Beyond  the  stars  thy  fancy  flew, 

Peopling  the  regions  far  above 
With  seraph  forms  of  beauty  rare, 
Whose  golden  harps,  with  hymns  of  love 
Melodious  fill  the  perfumed  air  ? 

But  riper  years  perchance  have  given, 
Thoughts  less  of  earthly  joy  than  this, 
And  the  bright  hope  that  pictures  heaven 
Paints  it  a  state  of  endless  bliss, 

Known  but  to  spirits,  who  have  passed 
This  earthly  scene,  life's  sorrows  o’er, 
Whom  mercy’s  hand  admits  at  last 
To  joys  unknown,  unthought  before. 
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Ah  deem  not  so — on  this  side  death 
We  know  this  blessed  empire  won — 

Oh,  wait  not  for  the  parting  breath 
To  feel  His  kingdom,  heaven  begun. 

’Tis  found,  in  passions  tamed,  subdued, 
Felt  in  a  heart  made  pure  within, 

Found  in  the  power  of  doing  good, 

Felt  to  the  full  in  loving  Him. 

’Tis  in  that  faith  which  dries  the  tear 
That  starts  so  oft  in  sorrow’s  eye  ; 

’Tis  in  that  hope,  o’ercoming  fear, 
Which  gives  o’er  death  the  victory. 

Oh,  if  thou  knowest,  ere  life  be  o’er. 
Naught  of  that  heaven  begun  in  thee, 

Well  may’st  thou  fear  it  has  in  store 
No  joy  to  bless  Eternity. 
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FROM  LEIGH  RICHMOND  TO  HIS  CHILDREN,  ON  THEIR 
CHOICE  OF  BOOKS. 

Characters  are  speedily  discovered  by  their  choice 
of  books.  Novels  in  prose  I  need  not  now  forbid. 
Ignorant  as  you  are  of  their  bad  tendency,  by 
experience,  you,  I  am  persuaded,  trust  me  on  that 
head,  and  will  never  sacrifice  time,  attention,  and 
affection  to  them.  But  beware  of  novels  in  verse. 
Poets  are  more  dangerous  than  prose  writers,  when 
their  principles  are  bad ;  for  when  a  good  poet 
makes  his  good  poetry  the  vehicle  of  his  bad  sen¬ 
timents,  he  does  mischief  by  wholesale.  Do  not 
be  ashamed  of  not  having  read  the  fashionable 
poems  of  the  day.  A  Christian  has  no  time,  and 
should  have  no  inclination  for  any  reading  that 
will  not  improve  the  heart.  “  There  are  too  many 
valuable  books  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
ought  to  be  read,  to  allow  of  time  to  be  dedicated 
to  unworthy  or  useless  ones.” 
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THE  DAISY. 

Not  worlds  on  worlds,  in  phalanx  deep, 
Need  we  to  tell  a  God  is  here  : 

The  daisy,  fresh  from  winter’s  sleep. 

Tells  of  his  hand  in  lines  as  clear. 

What  power  but  His  who  arched  the  skies, 
And  poured  the  day-spring’s  purple  flood, 

Wondrous  alike  in  all  it  tries, 

Could  rear  the  daisy’s  curious  bud ; 

Mould  its  green  cup,  its  wiry  stem, 

Its  fringed  border  nicely  spin, 

And  cut  the  gold-embossed  gem, 

That,  set  in  silver,  gleams  within  ; 

And  fling  it,  with  a  hand  so  free, 

O’er  hill,  and  dale,  and  desert  sod, 

That  man,  where’er  he  walks,  may  see 
In  every  step,  the  stamp  of  God  ? 

J.  M.  Good 
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BEAUTIFUL  EXTRACT. 

O,  if  there  is  one  law  above  the  rest 
Written  in  wisdom — if  there  is  a  word 
That  I  would  trace  as  with  a  pen  of  fire 
Upon  the  unsullied  temper  of  a  child — 

If  there  is  any  thing  that  keeps  the  mind 
Open  to  angel  visits,  and  repels 
The  ministry  of  ill — ’tis  Love  ! 

God  has  made  nothing  worthy  of  contempt. 

The  smallest  pebble  in  the  well  of  truth 
Has  its  peculiar  meanings,  and  will  stand 
When  man’s  best  monuments  wear  fast  away. 
The  law  of  Heaven  is  Love,  and  though  its  name 
Has  been  usurped  by  passion,  and  profaned 
To  its  unholy  uses  through  all  time, 

Still  the  eternal  principle  is  pure  ; 

And  in  these  deep  affections  that  we  feel 

Omnipotent  within  us,  we  but  see 

The  lavish  measures  in  which  love  is  given. 

And  in  the  yearning  tenderness  of  a  child 
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For  every  bird  that  sings  above  its  head, 

And  every  creature  feeding  on  the  hills, 

And  every  tree,  and  flower,  and  running  brook, 
We  see  how  every  thing  was  made  to  love  ; 
And  how  they  err,  who,  in  a  world  like  this, 
Find  any  thing  to  hate  but  human  pride. 

JST.  P.  Willis, 


TO  THE  DEITY. 

The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed, 

'f  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray; 

My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay. 

That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed : 

Of  good  and  pious  works  Thou  art  the  seed, 

That  quickens  only  where  thou  say’st  it  may  ; 
Unless  thou  show  to  us  thine  own  true  way, 

No  man  can  find  it;  Father!  Thou  must  lead. 

Do  Thou  then  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my  mind 
By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred, 

That  in  Thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread ; 

The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind, 

That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sing  of  Thee, 

And  sound  Thy  praises  everlastingly. 

Michael  Angelo. 
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WRITTEN'  0?i  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE 
SLAVES  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Oh,  Holy  Father!  just  and  true 
Are  all  thy  works,  and  words,  and  ways, 

And  unto  Thee  alone  are  due 
Thanksgiving  and  eternal  praise! 

As  children  of  thy  gracious  care, 

We  veil  the  eye — we  bend  the  knee. 

With  broken  words  of  praise  and  prayer. 

F ather  and  God — we  come  to  Thee  ! 

For  Thou  hast  heard,  O  God  of  Right, 

The  sighing  of  the  Island  slave ; 

And  stretched  for  him  the  arm  of  might, 

Nor  shortened  that  it  could  not  save. 

The  labourer  sits  beneath  the  vine — 

The  shackled  soul  and  hand  are  free — 
Thanksgiving ! — for  the  work  is  thine ! — 

Praise ! — for  the  blessing  is  of  Thee  ! 
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And  O,  we  feel  Thy  presence  here — 

Thy  awful  arm  in  judgment  bare ! 

Thine  eye  hath  seen  the  bondman’s  tear — 
Thine  ear  hath  heard  the  bondman’s  prayer ! 
Praise ! — for  the  pride  of  man  is  low — 

The  counsels  of  the  wise  are  naught ; 

The  fountains  of  repentance  flow — 

What  hath  our  God  in  mercy  wrought  ? 

J.  G.  Whittier. 
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EXTRACT. 

Young  girls,  who  have  more  vivacity  than  under¬ 
standing,  will  often  make  a  sprightly  figure  in  con¬ 
versation.  But  this  agreeable  talent  for  entertaining 
others  is  frequently  dangerous  to  themselves ;  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  to  be  desired  or  encouraged  very 
early  in  life.  This  immaturity  of  wit  is  helped  on 
by  frivolous  reading,  which  will  produce  its  effect 
in  much  less  time  than  books  of  solid  instruction ; 
for  the  imagination  is  touched  sooner  than  the  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  and  effects  are  more  rapid  as  they  are 
more  pernicious.  Conversation  should  be  the  result 
of  education,  not  the  precursor  of  it.  It  is  a  golden 
ffuit,  when  suffered  to  grow  gradually  on  the  tree 
of  knowledge ;  but,  if  precipitated  by  forced  and 
unnatural  means,  it  will  in  the  end,  become  vapid, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  artificial. 


Hannah  More. 
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MORAL  RELATION  OF  MAN  TOWARDS 
THE  DEITY. 

If  we  would  seek  for  that  which  must  be,  of  all 
conceivable  things,  of  the  highest  moment,  both  for 
the  peace  and  the  improvement  of  the  moral  being, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  habit  of  mind,  in  which 
there  is  the  uniform  contemplation  of  the  divine 
character,  with  a  constant  reliance  on  the  guidance 
of  the  Almighty  in  every  action  of  life.  “  One 
thing,”  says  an  inspired  writer,  “  have  I  desired  of 
the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to 
behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his 
temple.”  The  man  who  thus  cultivates  the  habitual 
impression  of  the  divine  presence,  lives  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  peculiarly  his  own.  The  storms  which  agi- 
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tate  the  lower  world  may  blow  around  or  beneath, 
but  they  touch  not  him;  as  the  traveller  has  seen 
from  the  mountain’s  top  the  war  of  elements  below, 
while  he  stood  in  unclouded  sunshine.  In  the 
works,  and  ways,  and  perfections  of  the  Eternal 
One,  he  finds  a  subject  of  exalted  contemplation, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  highest  inquiries  of 
human  science  sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  an 
exercise,  also,  which  tends  at  once  to  elevate  and 
to  purify  the  mind.  It  raises  us  from  the  minor 
concerns  and  transient  interests  which  are  so  apt 
to  occupy  us,  to  that  wondrous  field  in  which 
“  worlds  and  worlds  compose  one  universe,”  and  to 
that  mind  which  bade  them  move  in  their  appointed 
orbits,  and  maintains  them  all  in  undeviating  har¬ 
mony.  While  it  thus  teaches  us  to  bend  in  humble 
adoration  before  a  wisdom  which  we  cannot  fathom, 
and  a  power  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  it  directs 
our  attention  to  a  display  of  moral  attributes  which 
at  once  challenge  our  reverence  and  demand  our 
imitation.  By  thus  leading  us  to  compare  ourselves 
with  the  supreme  excellence,  it  tends  to  produce 
profound  humility,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  ha¬ 
bitual  aspiration  after  moral  improvement  which 
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constitutes  the  highest  state  of  man.  “  The  proud,” 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  “  look  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  see  nothing  that  creeps  upon  its  surface  more 
noble  than  themselves ;  the  humble  look  upwards 
to  their  God.”  This  disposition  of  mind,  so  far  from 
being  opposed  to  the  acquirements  of  philosophy, 
sits  with  peculiar  grace  upon  the  man  who,  through 
the  most  zealous  cultivation  of  human  science, 
ascends  to  the  Eternal  Cause.  The  farther  he 
advances  in  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  higher  he 
rises  in  his  adoration  of  the  power  and  the  wisdom 
which  guide  the  whole  ;  “  where  others  see  a  sun, 
he  sees  a  Deity.”  And  then  in  every  step  of  life, 
whether  of  danger,  distress,  or  difficulty,  the  man 
who  cultivates  this  intercourse  with  the  incompre¬ 
hensible  One  “  inquires  in  his  temple.”  He  in¬ 
quires  for  the  guidance  of  divine  wisdom,  and  the 
strength  of  divine  aid,  in  his  progress  through  the 
state  of  moral  discipline  ;  he  inquires,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  for  this  aid  in  the  culture  of  his  moral 
being,  when  he  views  this  mighty  undertaking  in 
its  important  reference  to  the  life  which  is  to  come, 
he  inquires  for  a  discernment  of  the  ways  of  Divine 
Providence,  as  he  either  feels  it  in  his  own  con- 
15 
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cerns,  or  views  it  in  the  chain  of  events  which  are 
going  on  in  the  world  around  him.  He  learns  to 
trace  the  whole  to  the  same  unerring  hand  which 
guides  the  planet  in  its  course ;  and  thus  rests  in 
the  absolute  conviction  that  the  economy  of  Provi¬ 
dence  is  one  great  and  magnificent  system  of 
design,  and  order,  and  harmony.  These,  we  repeat 
with  confidence,  are  no  visions  of  the  imagination, 
but  the  sound  inductions  of  a  calm  and  rational  phi¬ 
losophy.  They  are  conclusions  which  compel  the 
assent  of  every  candid  inquirer,  when  he  follows  out 
that  investigation  of  mighty  import, — what  is  God, 
— and  what  is  that  essence  in  man  which  he  has 
endowed  with  the  power  of  rising  to  himself. 

Abercrombie. 
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It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  duty  in  our 
necessary  connexion  with  that  mass  of  characters 
of  which  mankind  is  composed,  to  conquer  certain 
prejudices  which  are  too  apt  to  arise,  especially  in 
persons  of  fastidious  temper  and  delicate  taste, 
against  those  who,  though  essentially  valuable  in 
their  general  character,  have  something  about  them 
which  is  positively  disagreeable;  or  who  do  not  fall 
in  with  some  of  our  ideas,  or  whose  manners  are 
not  congenial  to  our  feelings.  To  wait,  before  we 
love  our  fellow-creatures,  till  their  character  be 
perfect,  is  to  wait  till  we  meet  in  heaven ;  and  not 
to  serve  them  till  the  feeling  be  reciprocal,  is  to  act 
on  the  religion  of  the  publican,  and  not  of  the 
Christian.  We  should  love  people  for  what  we  see 
in  them  of  the  image  of  their  Maker,  though  it  be 
marred  and  disfigured.  That  piety  which  makes 
them  acceptable  in  his  sight,  should  prevent  their 
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being  disgusting  in  ours.  If  we  consulted  our 
principles  more,  and  our  tastes  less,  it  would  cure 
us  of  this  sharp  inquest  into  their  infirmities. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  religious  but  coarsely 
mannered  persons,  however  safe  they  may  be  as  to 
their  own  state,  could  be  aware  how  much  injury 
their  want  of  delicacy  and  prudence  is  doing  to  the 
minds  of  the  polished  and  discriminating — who, 
though  they  may  admire  Christianity  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  do  not  love  it  so  cordially  as  to  bear  with  the 
coarseness  of  some  of  its  professors ;  nor  understand 
it  so  intimately  as  to  distinguish  what  is  genuine 
from  what  is  extrinsic;  if  they  could  conceive  what 
mischief  they  do  to  religion,  by  the  associations 
which  they  teach  the  refined  to  combine  with  it, 
so  as  to  lead  them  inseparably  to  connect  piety 
with  vulgarity,  they  would  endeavour  to  correct 
their  own  taste,  from  the  virtuous  fear  of  shocking 
that  of  others.  They  should  remember  that  many 
a  thing  is  the  cause  of  evil,  which  yet  is  no  excuse 
for  it ;  that  many  a  truth  is  brought  into  discredit 
by  the  disagreeableness  which  may  be  appended  to 
it,  and  which,  though  utterly  foreign,  is  made  to 
belong-  to  it. 
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I  heard  loud  praise  of  heroes.  But  I  saw 
The  blood-stain  on  their  tablet.  Then  I  marked 
A  torrent  rushing  from  its  moimtain  height, 

Bearing  the  uptorn  laurel,  while  its  strength 
Among  the  arid  sands  of  Vanity 
Did  spend  itself,  and  lo !  a  warning  voice 
Sighed  o’er  the  Ocean  of  Eternity, 

“  Behold  the  warrior’s  glory.” 

History  came, 

Sublimely  soaring  on  her  wing  of  light, 

And  many  a  name  of  palatine  and  peer. 

Monarch  and  prince,  on  her  proud  scroll  she  bore, 
Blazoned  by  fame.  But,  mid  the  sea  of  time, 
Helmet  and  coronet  and  diadem 
Rose  boastful  up,  and  shone,  and  disappeared, 

Like  the  white  foam-crest  on  the  tossing  wave, 
Forgotten  while  beheld. 

I  heard  a  knell 

Toll  slow  amid  the  consecrated  aisles 

Where  slumber  England’s  dead.  A  solemn  dirge 
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Broke  forth  amid  the  tombs  of  kings,  proclaiming 

Man  is  dust.  And  then  a  nation’s  tears 

Fell  down  like  rain,  for  it  was  meet  to  mourn. 

But  from  the  land  of  palm-trees,  where  doth  flow 
Sweet  incense  forth  from  grove,  and  gum,  and  flower, 
Came  richer  tribute,  breathing  o’er  that  tomb 
A  prostrate  nation’s  thanks. 

Yes,  Afric  knelt, 

That  mourning  mother,  and  throughout  the  earth 
Taught  her  unfettered  children  to  repeat 
The  name  of  Wilberforce,  and  bless  the  spot 
Made  sacred  by  his  ashes.  YTes,  the  world 
Arose  upon  her  crumbling  throne,  to  praise 
The  lofty  mind  that  never  knew  to  swerve 
Though  holy  truth  should  summon  it  to  meet 
The  frown  of  the  embattled  universe. 

And  so  I  bowed  me  down  in  this  far  nook 
Of  the  far  west,  and  proudly  traced  the  name 
Of  Wilberforce  upon  my  country’s  scroll, 

To  be  her  guide  as  she  unchained  the  slave. 

And  the  bright  model  of  her  sons  who  seek 
True  glory.  And  from  every  village  haunt 
And  school  where  rustic  science  quaintly  reigns, 

I  called  the  little  ones,  and  forth  they  came 
To  hear  of  Afric’s  champion,  and  to  bless 
The  firm  in  purpose,  and  the  full  of  days. 

L.  H.  Sigourney. 
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WRITTEN  ON  RECEIVING  FROM  DR.  RUSH  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
A  PIECE  OF  THE  ELM  TREE  UNDER  WHICH  WILLIAM  PENN 
MADE  HIS  TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS.  BLOWN  DOWN  1812. 

From  clime  to  clime,  from  shore  to  shore, 

The  war-fiend  raised  his  horrid  yell, 

And  midst  the  storm  which  realms  deplore, 

Penn’s  honoured  tree  of  concord  fell. 

And  of  that  tree,  which  ne’er  again 
Shall  spring’s  reviving  influence  know, 

A  relic  o’er  the  Atlantic  main 
Was  sent — the  gift  of  foe  to  foe.* 

But  though  no  more  its  ample  shade 
Waves  green  beneath  Columbia’s  sky, 

Though  every  branch  be  now  decayed, 

And  all  its  scattered  leaves  be  dry ; 

*  Alluding  to  the  war  then  existing  between  England  and 
America. 
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Yet,  midst  the  relic’s  sainted  space, 

A  health-restoring  flood  shall  spring, 

In  which  the  angel  form  of  peace 
May  stoop  to  dip  her  dove-like  wing. 

So  once  the  staff  the  Prophet  bore, 

By  wondering  eyes  again  was  seen 
To  swell  with  life  through  every  pore, 
And  bud  afresh  with  foliage  green. 

The  withered  branch  again  shall  grow, 
Till  o’er  the  earth  its  shade  extend. 

And  this — the  gift  of  foe  to  foe — 

Become  the  gift  of  friend  to  friend. 

Roscoe. 
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She  passeth  hence, — a  friend  from  loving  friends, 

A  mother  from  her  children.  Time  hath  shed 
No  frost  upon  her,  and  the  tree  of  life 
Glows  in  the  freshness  of  its  summer  prime. — 

Yet  still  she  passeth  hence.  Her  work  on  earth 
Soon  done  and  well.  Hers  was  the  unwavering  mind, 
The  untiring  hand  in  duty.  Firm  of  soul 
And  pure  in  purpose,  on  the  eternal  Rock 
Of  Christian  trust  her  energies  reposed, 

And  sought  no  tribute  from  a  shadowy  world. 

Her  early  hope  and  homage  clave  to  God, 

When  the  bright  skies,  the  untroubled  scenes  of  youth 
With  all  their  song-birds,  all  their  flowers  rose  up 
To  tempt  her  spirit.  So,  in  hours  of  pain 
He  did  remember  her,  and  on  her  brow 
And  in  her  breast  the  dove-like  messenger 
Found  peaceful  home. 

Oh  thou  whom  grieving  love 
Would  blindly  pinion  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
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Farewell !  it  is  a  glorious  flight  for  faith 
To  trace  thy  upward  path,  above  this  clime 
Of  change  and  storm.  We  will  remember  thee 
At  thy  turf-bed — and  ’mid  the  twilight  hour. 

Of  solemn  musing,  when  the  buried  friend 
Comes  back  so  visibly,  and  seems  to  fill 
The  vacant  chair,  our  speech  shall  be  of  thee. 

L.  H.  Sigourney. 


LONELINESS. 

Go  plunge  in  the  depths  of  the  forest’s  gloom, 
Or  traverse  the  sea-beaten  shore, 

Or  linger  alone  by  the  ruined  tomb, 

Or  list  to  the  night-wind’s  roar; — 

And  lonely  thoughts  may  haunt  thee  then, 

But  never  so  sad  will  they  be, 

As  when  in  the  crowded  cities  of  men. 

Where  all  are  strangers  to  thee ! 


For  God  seems  present  when  man  is  alone, 
And  the  spirit  on  Him  relies  ; 

But  when  ’mid  the  human  world  we’re  thrown, 
The  heart  asks  human  ties. 
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We  mourn  for  those  who  toil, 

The  slave  who  ploughs  the  main, 

Or  him  who  hopeless  tills  the  soil 
Beneath  the  stripe  and  chain  : 

For  those  who  in  the  world’s  hard  race 
O’erwearied  and  unblest, 

A  host  of  restless  phantoms  chase — 

Why  mourn  for  those  who  rest? 

We  mourn  for  those  who  sin, 

Bound  in  temptation’s  snare ; 

Whom  syren  pleasure  beckons  on 
To  prisons  of  despair : 

Whose  hearts,  by  whirlwind  passions  torn, 
Are  wrecked  on  folly’s  shore — 

But  why  in  sorrow  should  we  mourn 
For  those  who  sin  no  more? 
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We  mourn  for  those  who  weep, 

Whom  stern  afflictions  bend 
With  anguish  o’er  the  lowly  sleep 
Of  lover  or  of  friend : — 

But  they  to  whom  the  sway 
Of  pain  and  grief  is  o’er, 

Whose  tears  our  God  hath  wiped  away. 
Oh !  mourn  for  them  no  more ! 

L.  H.  Sigourney. 
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Petra,  the  excavated  city,  the  long-lost  capital  of 
Edom,  in  the  Scriptures  and  profane  writings,  in 
every  language  in  which  its  name  occurs,  signifies 
a  rock ;  and  through  the  shadows  of  its  early 
history,  we  learn  that  its  inhabitants  lived  in 
natural  clefts,  or  in  excavations  made  in  the  solid 
rock.  Desolate  as  it  now  is,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Esau,  “the 
father  of  Edom;”  that  princes  and  dukes,  eight 
successive  kings,  and  again  a  long  line'  of  nobles, 
dwelt  there  before  any  king  “  reigned  over  Israel;” 
and  we  recognise  it  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  the 
central  point  to  which  came  the  caravans  from  the 
interior  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  laden  with  all 
the  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  and  from 
which  these  commodities  were  distributed  through 
16 
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Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean;  even  Tyre  and 
Sidon  deriving  their  purple  and  dyes  from  Petra. 

This  ancient  and  extraordinary  city  is  situated 
within  a  natural  amphitheatre  of  two  or  three  miles 
in  circumference,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  rug¬ 
ged  mountains  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height 
The  whole  of  this  area  is  now  a  waste  of  ruins : 
dwelling-houses,  palaces,  temples,  and  triumphal 
arches,  all  prostrate  together  in  undistinguishable 
confusion.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  cut 
smooth,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  filled  with 
long  and  continued  ranges  of  dwelling-houses, 
temples,  and  tombs,  excavated,  with  vast  labour, 
out  of  the  solid  rock;  and  while  their  summits 
present  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  savage 
form,  their  bases  are  adorned  with  all  the  beauty 
of  architecture,  with  columns  and  porticoes,  and 
pediments  and  ranges  of  corridors  enduring  as  the 
mountains  out  of  which  they  are  hewn,  and  fresh  as 
if  the  work  of  a  generation  scarcely  yet  gone  by. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  immense  rocky 
rampart  which  encloses  the  city.  Strong,  firm, 
and  immovable  as  nature  itself,  it  seems  to  deride 
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the  walls  of  cities,  and  the  puny  fortifications  of 
skilful  engineers.  The  only  access  is  by  clamber¬ 
ing  over  this  wall  of  stone,  practicable  only  in  one 
place,  or  by  an  entrance  the  most  extraordinary 
that  nature,  in  her  wildest  freaks,  has  ever  framed. 
The  loftiest  portals  ever  raised  by  the  hands  of  man, 
the  proudest  monuments  of  architectural  skill  and 
daring,  sink  into  insignificance  by  the  comparison. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  object  in  the 
world,  except  the  ruins  of  the  city  to  which  it 
forms  the  entrance.  For  about  two  miles  it  lies 
between  high  and  precipitous  ranges  of  rocks,  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  standing 
as  if  torn  asunder  by  some  great  convulsion,  and 
barely  wide  enough  for  two  horsemen  to  pass 
abreast.  A  swelling  stream  rushes  between  them; 
the  summits  are  wild  and  broken;  in  some  places 
overhanging  the  opposite  sides,  casting  the  darkness 
of  night  upon  the  narrow  defile,  then  receding  and 
forming  an  opening  above,  through  which  a  strong 
ray  of  light  is  thrown  down,  and  illuminates  with 
the  blaze  of  day  the  frightful  chasm  below.  Wild 
fig-trees,  oleanders,  and  ivy  were  growing  out  of 
the  sides  of  the  cliffs,  hundreds  of  feet  above  our 
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heads ;  the  eagle  was  screaming  above  us ;  all 
along  were  the  open  doors  of  tombs,  forming  the 
great  Necropolis  of  the  city ;  and  at  the  extreme 
end  was  a  large  open  space  with  a  powerful  body 
of  light  thrown  down  upon  it,  and  exhibiting  in  one 
full  view,  the  facade  of  a  beautiful  temple  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  with  rows  of  Corinthian  columns 
and  ornaments,  standing  out  fresh  and  clear,  as  if 
but  yesterday  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor. 

Though  coming  directly  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  where  the  preservation  of  the  temples  excites 
the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  traveller, 
we  were  roused  and  excited  by  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  excellent  condition  of  the  great  temple 
at  Petra.  Even  now  that  I  have  returned  to  the 
pursuits  and  thought-engrossing  incidents  of  a  life 
in  one  of  the  busiest  cities  in  the  world,  often,  in 
situations  as  widely  different  as  light  from  dark¬ 
ness,  I  see  before  me  the  facade  of  that  temple; 
neither  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  grand  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  is,  nor  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  nor  the  Pyramids,  nor  the  mighty  temples 
of  the  Nile,  are  so  often  present  to  my  memory. 

The  whole  temple,  its  columns,  ornaments,  porti- 
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coes,  and  porches,  are  cut  out,  and  form  part  of  the 
solid  rock ;  and  this  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
temple  stands  like  a  mere  print,  towers  several 
hundred  feet  above,  its  face  cut  smooth  to  the  very 
summit,  and  the  top  remaining  wild  and  misshapen 
as  nature  made  it.  The  whole  area  before  the 
temple  is  perhaps  an  acre  in  extent,  enclosed  on 
all  sides  except  at  the  narrow  entrance  and  an 
opening  to  the  left  of  the  temple,  which  leads  into 
the  area  of  the  city  by  a  pass  through  perpendicular 
rocks  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Leaving  the  temple  and  the  open  space  on  which 
it  fronts,  and  following  the  stream,  we  entered  ano¬ 
ther  defile  much  broader  than  the  first,  on  each  side 
of  which  were  ranges  of  tombs  with  sculptured 
doors  and  columns  ;  and  on  the  left,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  mountain,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  a  large 
theatre,  circular  in  form,  the  pillars  in  front  fallen, 
and  containing  thirty-three  rows  of  seats,  capable 
of  containing  more  than  three  thousand  persons. 
Above  the  corridor  was  a  range  of  doors  opening  to 
chambers  in  the  rocks,  the  seats  of  the  princes  and 
wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Petra. 

Amid  all  the  terrible  denunciations  against  the 
16* 
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land  of  Idumea,  “her  cities  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,”  this  proud  city  among  the  rocks,  doubtless 
for  its  extraordinary  sins,  was  always  marked  as 
peculiarly  the  object  of  the  Divine  judgments.  “  I 
have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  that  Bozrah 
(the  strong  or  fortified  city,)  shall  become  a  desola¬ 
tion,  a  reproach,  and  a  waste,  and  a  curse,  and  all 
the  cities  thereof  shall  be  perpetual  waste.  Lo,  I 
will  make  thee  small  among  the  heathen,  and 
despised  among  men.  Thy  terribleness  hath  de¬ 
ceived  thee,  and  the  pride  of  thy  heart,  O  thou 
that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  that  boldest 
the  height  of  the  hill ;  though  thou  shouldst  make 
thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee 
down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord.”  “  They  shall 
call  the  nobles  thereof  to  the  kingdom,  but  none 
shall  be  there,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing; 
and  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and 
brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof ;  and  it  shall  be  a 
habitation  for  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls.” 

I  would  that  the  skeptic  could  stand,  as  I  did, 
among  the  ruins  of  this  city  among  the  rocks,  and 
there  open  the  sacred  book,  and  read  the  words  of 
the  inspired  penman,  written  when  this  desolate 
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place  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 
I  see  the  scoff  arrested,  his  cheek  pale,  his  lip 
quivering,  and  his  heart  quaking  with  fear,  as  the 
ruined  city  cries  out  to  him  in  a  voice  loud  and 
powerful  as  that  of  one  risen  from  the  dead;  though 
he  would  not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets,  he 
believes  the  hand-writing  of  God  himself  in  the 
desolation  and  eternal  ruin  around  him. 

Stevens'  Travels. 
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A  U  T  U  M  N. 

Oh,  with  what  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ! — 
The  buds  of  spring — those  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times — enjoy 
Life’s  newness,  and  earth’s  garniture  spread  out ; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and,  with 
A  sober  gladness,  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 

A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 

And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 

Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 

And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Mom,  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird. 

Lifts  up  her  purple  wing ;  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind — a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer — 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
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Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep  crimsoned, 

And  silver  beach,  and  maple  yellow  leaved, — 

Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.  Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves ;  the  purple  finch, 

That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds — 

A  winter  bird — comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 

And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel;  whilst  aloud, 

From  cottage  roofs,  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings  : 

And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke, 

Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy  flail 

O,  what  a  glory  does  this  world  put  on 
For  him  that,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent  : 

For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 

Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings; 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 

Longfellow. 
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THE  SOURCE  OF  HAPPINESS. 

True  happiness  has  no  localities, 

No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb ; 

Where  duty  goes  she  goes  ;  with  justice  goes ; 
And  goes  with  meekness,  charity,  and  love. 
Where’er  a  tear  is  dried,  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 
Repeated  oft  as  oft  by  love  forgiven ; 

Where’er  an  evil  passion  is  subdued, 

Or  virtue’s  feeble  embers  fanned  ;  where'er 
A  sin  is  heartily  abjured  and  left  ; 

Where’er  a  pious  act  is  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish  ; — 

There  is  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane, 

Where  happiness  descending  sits  and  smiles. 

POLLOK. 
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THOUGHTS  IN  A  PLACE  OF  WORSHIP. 

And  here  we  come  and  sit,  time  after  time, 

And  call  it  social  worship.  Is  it  thus  ? 

Oh,  Thou  !  whose  searching,  all-pervading  eye 
Scans  every  secret  movement  of  the  heart, 

And  sees  us  as  we  are.  Why  mourns  my  soul 
On  these  occasions  ?  Why  so  dead  and  cold 
My  best  affections  ?  I  have  found  thee  oft 
In  my  more  secret  seasons — in  the  fields, 

And  in  my  chamber  ;  even  in  the  stir 

Of  outward  occupations  has  my  mind 

Been  drawn  to  thee,  and  found  thy  presence  sweet. 

But  here  I  seek  in  vain,  and  rarely  find 

Thy  ancient  promise  to  the  few  that  wait 

In  singleness  upon  thee,  reach  to  us. 

Most  sweet  it  is  to  feel  the  unity 
Of  soul-cementing  love  gathering  in  one, 

Flowing  from  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  cloud 
Of  mingled  incense  rising  to  the  throne 
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Of  love  itself!  Then  much  of  heaven  is  felt 
By  minds  drawn  thitherward  and  closely  linked 
In  the  celestial  union  :  ’tis  in  this 
Sweet  element  alone  that  we  can  live 
To  any  purpose,  or  expect  our  minds 
Clothed  with  that  covering  which  alone  prepares 
For  social  worship.  Therefore  mourns  my  soul 
In  secret,  and  like  one  amidst  the  vast 
And  widely  peopled  earth,  would  seek  to  hide 
Myself  and  sorrows  from  the  motley  crowd 
Of  human  observation.  But  oh,  Thou  ! 

Whose  bowels  of  compassion  never  fail 
Towards  the  creatures  fashioned  by  thy  hands. 
Reanimate  the  dead,  and  give  to  those 
W?ho  never  felt  thy  presence  in  their  souls, 

Nor  saw  thy  beauty,  both  to  see  and  feel 
That  Thou  art  lovely,  and  thy  presence  life  ! 
Restore  the  wanderer  and  support  the  w'eak 
With  thy  sustaining  arm,  for  strength  is  thine  ! 

And  oh !  preserve  this  tempest-beaten  bark 
From  sinking  in  the  wave  whose  swelling  surge 
Threatens  to  overwhelm.  Forsake  her  not. 

But  be  her  pilot,  though  no  sun  or  star 

Appear  amid  the  gloom ;  for  if  a  ray 

From  thy  all-cheering  presence  light  her  course, 

She  rides  the  storm  secure,  and  in  due  time 
Will  reach  her  destined  port  and  be  at  peace. 

II.  More. 
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SILENT  WORSHIP. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  HEARING  THAT  E.  B.  HAD  PUBLICLY 
RIDICULED  THE  MANNER  OF  “  FRIENDS”  ASSEMBLING 
TO  PERFORM  SILENT  WORSHIP  TO  GOD,  SAYING,  THAT 
THERE  WAS  NO  SUCH  THING. 

Has  the  man  ere  stood  upon 
The  mountain’s  brow,  and  looked  around  him 
On  the  face  of  nature,  and  not  felt  even  in  the 
Inmost  chambers  of  his  soul,  a  deep  communing 
And  a  silence  there  :  even  as  of  a  spirit 
Wondering  within  itself,  wondering  at  its  own  being? 

The  quick  eye  tracing  with  a  fond  delight 
The  hill,  the  woodland,  and  the  flowing  stream, 

The  humble  domicile,  the  peasant’s  lot  ; 

Its  tiny  garden,  and  its  fruitful  fields  ; 

The  lordly  palace  and  its  gay  adjuncts  ; 

The  mountain’s  craggy  steeps,  its  rocks, 

Gray  with  the  tempests  of  a  thousand  years, 

Its  fretted  channels  and  its  fissured  walls, 

Its  bounding  torrents  and  eternal  springs. 
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Say,  has  he  e'er  communed  with  nature  there 
And  never  felt  that  strange  mysterious  tie 
That  hidden  link  deep  seated  in  the  soul 
Connecting  his  frail  being  with  a  God  ? 

And  then  silent  and  passive  been  before  the  Lord  ? 
Him  the  Creator !  God  of  the  whole  earth! 

Ruler  of  spirits ! — No  silent  worship  ? 

This  his  declaration  ?  Then  has  he  never 
Wrapt  the  Prophet’s  mantle  round  him. 

Never  has  he  sat  like  one  of  old  within 
The  sheltering  rock,  when  the  wild  war 
Of  elementary  strife  was  rife  around  him. 

When  the  Earthquake’s  shock,  shook  even 
Such  solid  resting  place,  and  the  upheaving 
Earth  poured  forth  from  out  its  centre 
Fire  and  water,  and  the  up-riven  rocks. 

Were  scattered  round,  even  as  the  shell 
Tossed  by  the  billowy  main.  Never  has 
He  sat  beneath  the  o'ershadowing  rock 
When  the  Tornado’s  might  was  round  about. 

When  the  tall  pine,  and  lofty  cedar  boughs. 

Were  dashed  to  earth,  and  laid  upon  its  bed. 

The  hoary  monarchs  of  past  centuries  growth. 

Cut  down  as  the  green  grass,  and  fragile  herb, 
With  the  sharp  scythe,  by  a  strong  mower’s  arm. 

Never  has  he  sat  where  the  wild  fire-light  flashed 
Upon  his  eye.  When  heard  no  more  the  thunder’s 
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Groaning  peal,  no  more  its  echoes  heard  among 
The  hills,  no  more  the  lightning’s  glare  quick 
Glancing  round  terrific.  But  one  sheet — one 
Broad,  bold  sheet  of  flame,  ascending  from 
Earth  to  heaven,  and  consuming  all  left 
From  the  Tornado’s  flight,  and  Earthquake’s  shock. 

No  silent  worship  ?  then  never  has  he  known 
How  the  frail,  finite  powers  of  man,  can 
Lean  on  God  his  maker.  How  he  can  wrap 
The  mantle  of  a  quiet  spirit  round  him,  and 
Shut  out  from  the  dim  vision  of  a  mortal  sense, 

The  strife  of  principles  at  war.  Bowed  to  earth 
Within  the  cave.  Upon  the  rock  of  ages  ; 

Resting  there,  the  world  shut  out,  the  world 
No  more  in  view.  Ah !  what  is  worship  ?  Shall 
I  come  before  the  Lord,  with  the  rich  offering 
Of  a  thousand  lambs  ?  Thousands  of  goats  upon 
The  mountains  roam ;  are  they  not  his  ?  Say, 
Shall  I  offer  these  ?  Or  rivers  of  pure  oil  ? 

What  gifts  of  value  shall  I  bring  within  thy 
Courts  ?  How  shall  I  worship  thee  ? 

Be  still !  so  spake  the  prophet-bard, 

Be  still  before  me  earth  and  all  ye  islands 
Hear ! — hear,  that  ye  may  obey.  Be  still. 

That  ye  may  hear.  And  while  attentive,  listening 
For  the  voice  of  God,  know,  that  ye  worship  him. 
And  having  first  learned  stillness,  learned  to  hear, 
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Then  know  to  act. — And  he  who  knows  not 
Silent  worship,  ne’er  will  know  to  walk  with 
God  and  listen  to  his  words.  I  envy  not  the  man 
However  learned,  or  high,  or  rich,  or  great,  who  can  deride, 
The  Prophet’s  lesson,  and  this  august  faith. 

With  me  there  have  been  moments 
When  ocean,  with  its  everlasting  tones,  has 
Called  to  solemn  silence.  Aot  when  alone 
The  tempest  on  the  w  ild  wings  of  the  wind. 

Swept  over  its  surface.  When  the  rude 
North,  with  his  legions,  lashed  its  proud 
Billows  into  fury,  giving  the  frail  bark 
To  its  mountain  weaves,  not  then  :  not  then. 

Nor  when  seated  upon  its  shores,  dreaming 
Of  o’erwhelmed  argosies  of  wealth  : 

Of  buried  gold,  deep,  in  its  dim  unfathomable 
World  :  of  hidden  pearls,  and  gems  of  priceless 
Worth ;  of  untold  millions  in  its  coral  caves; 

Not  then  :  not  then.  Nor  when  upon 
Imagination’s  wings  borne  far  aloft, 

Boldly  to  scan  man’s  high  imperial  sway 
On  earth — in  air — deemed  that  the  waters  too 
Would  yet  be  subject.  The  charmed  sea 
With  all  its  bright  inhabitants  be  his. 

His  the  small  minnow  of  the  running  stream  ; 

His  the  leviathan  of  the  stormy  deep. 

Teach  him,  as  the  wild  colt  is  taught,  to  know  the  rein. 
And  as  the  war-horse,  curb  him  to  the  will. 
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Not  then  :  not  then.  Nor  when  old  ocean’s 
Beds  were  opened  to  my  view,  when  circling 
Around  me,  countless  multitudes  of  being 
Strange  as  new,  thronged  thick  upon  the  vision. 
Where  in  an  empire,  man  had  never  trod. 

Myriads  of  beings,  bright  as  beautiful, 

Lived  their  brief  day :  not  when  I  asked 
What  bright  intelligence  was  there,  to  feel 
The  wonders  of  the  scene  :  to  class  the 
Finny  tribes  man  never  knew.  Not  then  : 

Not  then.  But  when  I  marked  how  small 
My  powers,  compared  wilh  his  who  formed  me. 
Who  made  me  part  of  these,  and  of  himself 
A  part :  then,  then  the  call,  to  silence. 

Then  came  a  voice  from  ocean’s  ancient 
Wave,  that  in  its  deep  tones  spake  of 
Ages  past — and  ages  yet  to  come. 

Frail  man  !  hast  thou  not  heard 
A  voice  louder  than  this?  louder  than  thunder’s 
Peal?  The  voice  of  Time  !  calling  to 
Solemn  silence.  To  worship  in  a  court 
Not  made  by  hands, — the  temple  of  the  Lord  ! 

And  felt  when  there,  all  noisy  passions 
Hushed  :  all  stubborn  will  subdued : 

All  self  destroyed  :  and  God  alone  reigning 
Supreme  in  majesty  and  might.  And  this 
Is  silent  worship  !  M.  J. 
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EXTRACT. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  protects  itself  against 
external  appetites,  which  masters  the  senses,  which 
condemns  pleasure  and  pain  in  comparison  with  its 
own  energy;  which  penetrates  beneath  the  body, 
and  recognises  its  own  reality  and  greatness ;  which 
passes  life,  not  in  asking  what  it  shall  eat  and  drink, 
but  in  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  escapes  the  bondage 
of  matter ;  which,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  mate¬ 
rial  universe,  and  making  it  a  prison  wall,  pro¬ 
gresses  beyond  to  its  Author,  and  finds  in  the 
radiant  signatures  which  it  every  where  bears  of 
the  Infinite  Spirit,  helps  to  its  own  spiritual  en¬ 
largement. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  whose  intellectual  sight 
and  powers  open  themselves  to  light  whence  soever 
it  may  come ;  which  receives  new  truth  as  an  angel 
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from  heaven !  which,  while  consulting  others,  in¬ 
quires  still  more  of  the  oracle  within  itself;  and 
uses  instruction  from  abroad,  not  to  supersede,  but 
to  quicken  and  exalt  its  own  energies. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  sets  no  bounds  to  its 
love ;  which  is  not  imprisoned  in  itself  or  in  a  sect ; 
which  recognises  in  all  mankind  the  image  of  God, 
and  the  rights  of  his  children ;  which  delights  in 
virtue,  and  sympathizes  with  suffering,  wherever 
they  are  seen ;  which  conquers  pride,  anger,  and 
sloth ;  and  offers  up  itself  a  willing  victim  to  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  not  passively 
formed  by  outward  circumstances ;  which  is  not 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  events ;  which  is  not 
the  creature  of  accidental  impulses,  but  which  tends 
all  events  to  its  own  improvement,  and  acts  from 
an  inward  spring,  from  immutable  principles,  which 
it  has  deliberately  espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  through  confidence  ' 
in  God,  and  in  the  power  of  virtue,  has  cast  off  all 
fear  but  that  of  wrong  doing  ;  which  menaces  nor 
peril  can  enthrall ;  which  is  calm  in  the  midst  of 
tumult,  and  possesses  itself  though  all  else  be  lost. 
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I  call  that  mind  free,  which  protecta  itself  against 
the  usurpations  of  society ;  which  does  not  cower 
to  human  opinion  ;  which  feels  itself  accountable  to 
a  higher  tribunal  than  man’s ;  and  which  respects 
itself  too  much  to  be  the  slave  or  the  tool  of  the 
many  or  the  few. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  resists  the  bondage 
of  habit ;  which  does  not  mechanically  repeat  itself, 
and  copy  the  past ;  which  does  not  enslave  itself  to 
precise  rules,  but  which  forgets  what  is  behind,  and 
listens  for  new  and  higher  monitions  of  conscience, 
and  rejoices  to  pour  itself  forth  in  fresh  and  higher 
exertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  jealous  of  its  own 
freedom ;  which  guards  itself  from  being  merged 
in  others ;  which  regards  its  empire  over  itself,  as 
nobler  than  the  empire  of  the  world. 

In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  conscious  of 
its  affinity  with  God,  and  confiding  in  his  promises 
by  Jesus  Christ,  devotes  itself  faithfully  to  the  un¬ 
folding  of  its  powers ;  which  passes  the  bounds  of 
time  and  death  ;  which  hopes  to  advance  for  ever; 
and  which  finds  inexhaustible  power  both  for  action 
and  suffering,  in  the  prospect  of  immortality  ! 
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Such  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which  Christ  came 
to  give ;  it  consists  in  moral  force,  in  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  thought  and  affection,  and  in  the  unre¬ 
strained  action  of  our  best  powers.  This  is  the 
great  good  of  Christianity ;  nor  can  we  conceive  a 
greater  within  the  gift  of  God. 

Channing. 
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Does  pure  religion  charm  thee, 

Far  more  than  aught  below  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  she  should  arm  thee 
Against  the  hour  of  wo  ? 

Think  not  she  dwelleth  only 
In  temples  built  for  prayer, 

For  home  itself  is  lonely, 

Unless  her  smiles  be  there : 

The  devotee  may  falter, 

The  bigot  blindly  roam, 

If  worshipless  her  altar, 

At  home,  dear  home. 
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Love  over  it  presideth, 

With  meek  and  modest  awe. 

Its  daily  service  guideth, 

And  shows  its  perfect  law — 

If  there  thy  faith  shall  fail  thee, 
If  there  no  shrine  be  found, 
What  can  thy  prayers  avail  thee, 
With  kneeling  crowds  around  ? 
Go !  leave  thy  gifts  unoffered, 
Beneath  religion’s  dome, 

And  be  her  first  fruits  proffered 
At  home,  dear  home. 


Bernard  Barton. 
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DEVOTION. 

To  religious  emotions  as  to  other  things  the  truth 
applies — “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
If  these  feelings  do  not  tend  to  “  purify  the  affec¬ 
tions  from  debasing  attachments;”  if  they  do  not 
tend  to  “  form  the  inclinations  to  piety  and  virtue,” 
they  certainly  are  not  devotional.  Upon  him  whose 
mind  is  really  prostrated  in  the  presence  of  his  God, 
the  legitimate  effect  is,  that  he  should  be  impressed 
with  a  more  sensible  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
presence ;  that  he  should  deviate  with  less  facility 
trom  the  path  of  duty;  that  his  desires  and  thoughts 
should  be  reduced  to  Christian  subjugation ;  that  he 
should  feel  an  influential  addition  to  his  dispositions 
to  goodness ;  and  that  his  affections  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  towards  his  fellow-men.  He  who  rises 
from  the  sensibilities  of  seeming  devotion,  and  finds 
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that  effects  such  as  these  are  not  produced  in  bis 
mind,  may  rest  assured,  that  in  whatever  he  has 
been  employed,  it  has  not  been  in  the  pure  worship 
of  that  God  who  is  a  Spirit.  To  the  real  prostration 
of  the  soul  in  the  Divine  presence,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  mind  should  be  still : — “  Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God.”  Such  devotion  is  sufficient  for  the 
whole  mind ;  it  needs  not — perhaps  in  its  purest 
state  it  admits  not — the  intrusion  of  external  things. 
And  when  the  soul  is  thus  permitted  to  enter  as  it 
were  into  the  sanctuary  of  God  ;  when  it  is  humble 
in  his  presence ;  when  all  its  desires  are  involved 
in  the  one  desire  of  devotedness  to  him ;  then  is  the 
hour  of  acceptable  worship — then  the  petition  of  the 
soul  is  prayer — then  is  its  gratitude  thanksgiving — 
then  is  its  oblation  praise. 

Dymond. 
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May  thy  life  pass  on  a  summer  sea, 

Where  winds  and  waves  are  still ; 

And  thy  bark  careering  gaily, 

Obey  the  Pilot’s  will. 

With  a  steady  prow  turned  to  the  port 
Of  everlasting  rest; 

Nor  thy  course  be  stayed  by  the  siren’s  song, 
For  there  are  the  good  and  blest. 

Be  firm  in  heart.  Look  o’er  thy  chart, 

Thou  know’st  that  it  is  true ; 

Hear  him  who  often  speaks  to  thee, 

He  knows  the  passage  through. 

List  to  the  word !  for  there  are  shoals 
And  quicksands  in  thy  way ; 

And  trim  thy  little  vessel  well, 

But  not  thy  course  delay. 
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Let  not  ungenerous  songs  of  mirth, 

Of  revelry  and  glee, 

Be  heard  above  and  round  thy  bark, 

On  that  calm  summer  sea. 

For  though  awhile  serene  and  still 
Thy  life  may  pass  along; 

Yet  most  wall  feel,  in  course  of  time, 

The  tempest  fierce  and  strong. 

Thou  need’st  not  fear  its  direful  rage. 
Nor  yet  the  whirlwind's  roar ; 

If  care  and  peaceful  trust  be  thine, 

Thou  wilt  surely  reach  that  shore, 

Where  the  poor  and  heavy  laden, 

And  the  weary  find  a  home ; 

And  the  wanderers  know  a  Father’s  love, 
Nor  seek  again  to  roam. 

Then  set  the  sail.  Obey  the  voice 
Of  Him  who,  at  the  helm, 

Now  speaks  to  thee,  for  he  has  tried 
And  knows  the  passage  well. 

List  to  the  word!  for  there  are  shoals 
And  quicksands  in  thy  way ; 

And  trim  thy  little  vessel  well, 

But  not  thy  course  delay. 


M.  J. 
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The  principle  of  habit  holds  a  most  important  place 
in  the  moral  condition  of  every  man ;  it  applies 
equally  to  any  species  of  conduct,  or  any  train  of 
mental  operations,  which,  by  frequent  repetition, 
have  become  so  familiar  as  not  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  recognition  of  the  principles  from  which  they 
originally  sprang.  In  this  manner  good  habits  are 
continued  without  any  immediate  sense  of  the  right 
principles  by  which  they  were  formed ;  but  they 
arose  from  a  frequent  and  uniform  acting  upon 
these  principles ;  and  on  this  is  founded  the  moral 
approbation  which  we  attach  to  habits  of  this 
description.  In  the  same  manner  habits  of  vice, 
and  habits  of  inattention  to  any  class  of  duties,  are 
perpetuated  without  a  sense  of  the  principles  and 
affections  which  they  violate ;  but  this  arose  from  a 
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frequent  violation  of  these  principles,  and  a  frequent 
repulsion  of  these  affections,  until  they  gradually 
lost  their  power  over  the  conduct;  and  in  this 
consists  the  guilt  of  habits.  Thus,  one  person 
acquires  habits  of  benevolence,  veracity,  and  kind¬ 
ness— of  minute  attention  to  his  various  duties — of 
correct  mental  discipline,  and  active  direction  of 
his  thoughts  to  all  those  objects  of  attention  which 
ought  to  engage  a  well  regulated  mind ;  another 
sinks  into  habits  of  listless  vacuity  or  frivolity  of 
mind — of  vicious  indulgence  and  contracted  selfish¬ 
ness — of  neglect  of  important  duties,  disregard  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  total  indifference  to  all 
those  considerations  and  pursuits  which  claim  the 
highest  regard  of  every  responsible  being ;  and  the 
striking  fact  is,  that,  after  a  certain  period,  all  this 
may  go  on  without  a  feeling  that  aught  is  wrong 
either  in  the  moral  condition  or  the  state  of  mental 
discipline;  such  is  the  power  of  a  moral  habit. 

The  important  truth,  therefore,  is  deserving  of 
the  deepest  and  most  habitual  attention,  that  cha¬ 
racter  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  habits,  and 
that  habits  arise  out  of  individual  actions  and  indi- 
vidualoperations  of  the  mind.  Hence  the  import- 
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ance  of  carefully  weighing  every  action  of  our 
lives,  and  every  train  of  thought  that  we  encourage 
in  our  minds;  for  we  never  can  determine  the 
effect  of  a  single  act  or  a  single  mental  process,  in 
giving  that  influence  to  the  character  or  to  the  moral 
condition,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  decisive  and 
permanent.  In  the  whole  history  of  habits,  indeed, 
we  see  a  wondrous  display  of  that  remarkable  order 
of  sequences  which  has  been  established  in  our 
mental  constitution,  and  by  which  every  man  be¬ 
comes,  in  an  important  sense,  the  master  of  his  own 
moral  destiny.  For  each  act  of  virtue  tends  to 
make  him  more  virtuous;  and  each  act  of  vice 
gives  new  strength  to  an  influence  within,  which 
will  certainly  render  him  more  and  more  vicious. 

These  considerations  have  a  practical  tendency 
of  the  utmost  interest.  In  subduing  habits  of  an 
injurious  character,  the  laws  of  mental  sequences, 
which  have  now  been  referred  to,  must  be  carefully 
acted  upon.  When  the  judgment,  influenced  by 
the  indications  of  conscience,  is  convinced  of  the 
injurious  nature  of  the  habit,  the  attention  must  be 
steadily  and  habitually  directed  to  this  impression. 
There  will  thus  arise  a  desire  to  be  delivered  from 
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the  habit — or,  in  other  words,  to  cultivate  the  course 
of  action  that  is  opposed  to  it.  This  desire,  being 
cherished  in  the  mind,  is  then  made  to  bear  upon 
every  individual  case  in  which  a  propensity  is  felt 
towards  particular  actions,  or  particular  mental 
processes  referable  to  the  habit.  The  new  inclina¬ 
tion  is  at  first  acted  upon  with  an  effort,  but,  after 
every  instance  of  success,  less  effort  is  required, 
until  at  length  the  new  course  of  habit  is  confirmed, 
and  overpowers  the  habit  to  which  it  was  opposed. 
But  that  this  result  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  mental  process  be  followed  in  the  manner 
distinctly  indicated  by  the  philosophy  of  the  moral 
feelings:  for  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  expected 
effect  may  not  follow,  even  under  circumstances 
which  appear,  at  first  sight,  most  likely  to  produce 
it  On  this  principle  we  are  to  explain  the  fact, 
that  bad  habits  may  be  long  suspended  by  some 
powerful  extrinsic  influence,  while  they  are  in  no 
degree  broken.  Thus  a  person  addicted  to  intem¬ 
perance  will  bind  himself  by  an  oath  to  abstain,  for 
a  certain  time,  from  intoxicating  liquors.  In  an 
instance  which  has  been  related  to  me,  an  indivi¬ 
dual  under  this  process  observed  the  most  rigid 
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sobriety  for  five  years — but  was  found  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  the  very  day  after  the  period  of  absti¬ 
nence  expired.  In  such  a  case  the  habit  is  suspended 
by  the  mere  influence  of  the  oath ;  but  the  desire 
continues  unsubdued,  and  resumes  all  its  former 
power  whenever  this  artificial  restraint  is  with¬ 
drawn.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  man  had 
been  in  confinement  during  the  period,  or  had  been 
kept  from  his  favourite  indulgence  by  some  other 
restraint  entirely  of  an  external  kind.  The  grati¬ 
fication  was  prevented,  but  his  moral  nature  con¬ 
tinued  unchanged. 

These  principles  may  be  confidently  stated  as 
facts  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  challenging 
the  assent  of  every  candid  observer  of  human 
nature.  Several  conclusions  seem  to  arise  out  of 
them,  of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  We 
perceive,  in  the  first  place,  a  state  which  the  mind 
may  attain,  in  which  there  is  such  a  disruption  of 
its  moral  harmony,  that  no  power  appears  in  the 
mind  itself  capable  of  restoring  it  to  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  This  important  fact  in  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  has  been  clearly  recognised  from 
the  earliest  ages,  on  the  mere  principles  of  human 
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science.  It  is  distinctly  stated  by  Aristotle  in  his 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  where  he  draws  a  striking 
comparison  between  a  man,  who  being  first  misled 
by  sophistical  reasonings,  has  gone  into  a  life  of 
voluptuousness  under  an  impression  that  he  was 
doing  no  wrong — and  one  who  has  followed  the 
same  course  in  opposition  to  his  own  moral  convic¬ 
tions.  The  former,  he  contends,  might  be  reclaimed 
by  argument;  but  the  latter  he  considers  as  incura¬ 
ble.  In  such  a  state  of  mind,  therefore,  it  follows, 
by  an  induction  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
either  that  the  evil  is  irremediable  and  hopeless, 
or  that  we  must  look  for  a  power  from  without  the 
mind  which  may  afford  an  adequate  remedy.  We 
are  thus  led  to  perceive  the  adaptation  and  the 
probability  of  the  provisions  of  Christianity,  where 
an  influence  is  indeed  disclosed  to  us,  capable  of 
restoring  the  harmony  which  has  been  lost,  and 
raising  man  anew  to  his  place  as  a  moral  being. 
We  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  Power  who 
framed  the  wondrous  fabric  may  thus  hold  inter¬ 
course  with  it,  and  redeem  it  from  disorder  and 
ruin.  On  the  contrary,  it  accords  with  the  highest 
conceptions  we  can  form  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
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Deity,  that  He  should  thus  look  upon  His  creatures 
in  their  hour  of  need ;  and  the  system  disclosing 
such  communication  appears,  upon  every  principle 
of  sound  philosophy,  to  be  one  of  harmony,  con¬ 
sistency,  and  truth.  The  subject,  therefore,  leads 
our  attention  to  that  inward  change,  so  often  the 
scoff  of  the  profane,  but  to  which  so  prominent  a 
place  is  assigned  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  which  a 
man  is  said  to  be  created  anew  by  a  power  from 
heaven,  and  elevated  in  his  whole  views  and  feel¬ 
ings  as  a  moral  being.  Sound  philosophy  teaches 
us  that  there  is  a  state  in  which  nothing  less  than 
such  a  complete  transformation  can  restore  the  man 
to  a  healthy  moral  condition — and  that  for  producing 
it,  nothing  will  avail  but  an  influence  from  without 
the  mind — a  might  and  a  power  from  the  same 
Almighty  One  who  originally  framed  it.  Philoso¬ 
phy  teaches,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  a  portion 
of  mankind  require  such  a  transformation;  Chris¬ 
tianity  informs  us  that  it  is  required  by  all.  Who 
that  places  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  Being  of 
infinite  purity,  will  say  he  requires  not  such  a 
change;  or  that  for  the  production  of  it  he  needs 
no  agency  beyond  the  resources  of  his  own  mind. 
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If  none  be  found  who  is  entitled  to  believe  he  forms 
the  exception,  we  are  forced  into  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  truth  so  powerfully  impressed  upon  us 
in  the  sacred  writings,  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
Almighty  One,  no  man  in  himself  is  righteous,  and 
that  his  own  power  avails  not  for  restoring  him  to 
a  state  of  moral  purity. 

From  the  whole  of  this  inquiry  we  see  the  deep 
influence  of  habits;  and  the  fearful  power  which 
they  may  acquire  over  the  whole  moral  system ; 
considerations  of  the  highest  practical  interest  to 
those  who  would  prevent  the  formation  of  habits  of 
an  injurious  nature,  or  who,  feeling  their  influence, 
strive  to  be  delivered  from  them.  There  is  indeed 
a  point  in  this  downward  course,  where  the  habit 
has  acquired  undisputed  power,  and  the  whole  moral 
feelings  yield  to  it  unresisting  submission.  Peace 
may  then  be  within,  but  that  peace  is  the  stillness 
of  death ;  and  unless  a  voice  from  heaven  shall 
wake  the  dead,  the  moral  being  is  lost.  But  in  the 
progress  towards  this  fearful  issue,  there  may  be  a 
tumult  and  a  contest  and  a  strife ;  and  the  voice  of 
conscience  may  still  command  a  certain  attention  to 
its  warning.  While  there  are  these  indications  of 
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life,  there  is  yet  hope  of  the  man,  but  on  each 
moment  is  now  suspended  his  moral  existence. 
Let  him  retire  from  the  influence  of  external 
things,  and  listen  to  that  voice  within,  which, 
though  often  unheeded,  still  pleads  for  God.  Let 
him  call  to  aid  those  high  truths  which  relate  to 
the  presence  and  inspection  of  this  Being  of  infi¬ 
nite  purity,  and  the  solemnities  of  a  life  which  is 
to  come.  Above  all,  let  him  look  in  humble  suppli¬ 
cation  to  that  pure  and  holy  One,  who  is  a  witness 
of  his  warfare — who  will  regard  it  with  compassion, 
and  impart  his  powerful  aid.  But  let  him  not  pre¬ 
sumptuously  rely  on  this  aid,  as  if  the  victory  were 
already  secured.  The  contest  is  but  begun ;  and 
there  must  be  a  continued  effort  and  an  unceasing 
watchfulness — an  habitual  direction  of  the  attention 
to  those  truths  which,  as  moral  causes,  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  act  upon  the  mind — a  constant  reliance 
upon  the  power  from  on  high,  which  is  felt  to  be 
real  and  indispensable.  With  all  this  provision  his 
progress  may  be  slow;  for  the  opposing  principle, 
and  the  influence  of  established  moral  habits,  may 
be  felt  contending  for  their  former  dominion :  but 
by  each  advantage  that  is  achieved  over  them,  their 
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power  will  be  broken  and  finally  destroyed.  Now, 
in  all  this  contest  toward  the  purity  of  the  moral 
being,  each  step  is  no  less  a  process  of  the  mind 
itself,  than  the  downward  course  by  which  it  was 
preceded.  It  consists  in  a  surrender  of  the  will  to 
the  suggestions  of  conscience,  and  an  habitual 
direction  of  the  attention  to  those  truths  which  are 
calculated  to  act  upon  the  moral  volitions.  In  this 
course  the  man  feels  that  he  is  authorized  to  look 
for  a  might  and  an  influence  not  his  own.  This  is 
no  imaginary  or  mysterious  impression,  which  one 
may  fancy  that  he  feels  and  then  pass  on  contented 
with  the  vision ;  but  a  power  which  acts  through 
the  healthy  operations  of  his  own  mind ;  it  is  in  his 
own  earnest  exertions  as  a  rational  being,  to  regu¬ 
late  these  operations,  that  he  is  warranted  to  expect 
its  communication;  and  it  is  in  feeling  these  as¬ 
suming  the  character  of  moral  health,  that  he  has 
the  proof  of  its  actual  presence. 

And  where  is  the  improbability  that  the  pure  and 
holy  One  who  framed  the  wondrous  moral  being, 
may  thus  hold  intercourse  with  it,  and  impart  an 
influence  in  its  hour  of  deepest  need  1  According 
to  the  utmost  of  our  conceptions,  it  is  the  highest  of 
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His  works— for  He  has  endowed  it  with  powers  of 
rising  to  the  contemplation  cf  himself,  and  with  the 
capacity  of  aspiring  to  the  imitation  of  His  own 
moral  perfections.  We  cannot,  for  a  moment, 
doubt  that  His  eye  must  reach  its  inmost  move¬ 
ments,  and  that  all  its  emotions  and  desires  and 
volitions  are  exposed  to  His  view.  We  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  He  looks  with  displeasure,  when  He 
perceives  them  wandering  from  himself ;  and  con¬ 
templates  with  approbation  the  contest,  when  the 
spirit  strives  to  throw  off  its  moral  bondage,  and  to 
fight  its  way  to  a  conformity  to  His  will.  Upon 
every  principle  of  sound  philosophy,  all  this  must 
be  open  to  His  inspection,  and  we  can  perceive 
nothing  opposed  to  the  soundest  inductions  of  reason 
in  the  belief  that  He  should  impart  an  influence  to 
the  feeble  being  in  this  high  design,  and  conduct 
him  to  its  accomplishment.  In  all  this,  in  fact, 
there  is  so  little  improbability,  that  we  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  it  could  be  otherwise.  We  find  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  mental  process 
could  go  on  without  the  knowledge  of  Him  whose 
presence  is  in  every  place — or  that,  looking  upon  it, 
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He  should  want  either  the  power  or  the  willingness 
to  impart  His  effectual  aid. 

But  independently  of  our  conviction  of  an  actual 
communication  from  the  Deity,  there  is  a  power  in 
the  mind  itself,  which  is  calculated  to  draw  down 
upon  it  an  influence  of  the  most  efficient  kind.  This 
is  produced  by  the  mental  process  which  we  call 
faith ;  and  it  may  be  illustrated  by  an  impression 
which  many  must  have  experienced.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  have  a  friend  of  exalted  intelligence  and 
virtue,  who  has  often  exercised  over  us  a  command¬ 
ing  influence — restraining  us  from  pursuits  to  which 
we  felt  an  inclination — exciting  us  to  virtuous  con¬ 
duct,  and  elevating,  by  his  intercourse  with  us,  our 
impressions  of  a  character  upon  which  we  wished  to 
form  our  own.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  removed 
to  a  distance  from  this  friend,  and  that  circumstances 
of  difficulty  or  danger  occur,  in  which  we  feel  the 
want  of  a  guide  or  counsellor.  In  the  reflections, 
which  the  situation  naturally  gives  rise  to,  the 
image  of  our  friend  is  brought  before  us;  an  in¬ 
fluence  is  conveyed  analogous  to  that  which  was 
often  produced  by  his  presence  and  his  counsel,  and 
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we  feel  as  if  he  were  actually  present,  to  render  his 
advice  and  watch  our  conduct.  How  much  would 
this  impression  be  increased,  could  we  further 
entertain  the  thought  that  this  absent  friend  was 
able  in  some  way  to  communicate  with  us,  so  far  as 
to  be  aware  of  our  present  circumstances,  and  to 
perceive  our  efforts  to  recall  the  influence  of  his 
character  upon  our  own.  Such  is  the  intercourse 
of  the  soul  with  God.  Every  movement  of  the 
mind  is  known  to  Him :  His  eye  is  present  with  it, 
when,  in  any  situation  of  duty,  distress,  or  mental 
discipline,  the  man  under  this  exercise  of  faith 
realizes  the  presence  and  character  of  Deity,  and 
solemnly  inquires  how,  in  the  particular  instance, 
his  moral  feelings  and  his  conduct  will  appear  in 
the  sight  of  Him  who  seeth  in  secret.  This  is  no 
vision  of  the  imagination,  but  a  fact  supported  by 
every  principle  of  sound  reason — an  influence  which 
a  man  brings  upon  himself,  when,  by  an  effort  of  his 
own  mind,  he  thus  places  himself  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Almighty.  The  man  who  does  so 
in  every  decision  of  life,  is  he  who  lives  by  faith; 
and,  whether  we  regard  the  inductions  of  reason, 
or  the  dictates  of  sacred  truth,  such  a  man  is  taught 
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to  expect  an  influence  greater  and  more  effectual 
still.  This  is  a  power  immediately  from  God,  which 
shall  be  to  him  direction  in  every  doubt — light  in 
every  darkness — strength  in  his  utmost  weakness — 
and  comfort  in  all  distress;  a  power  which  shall 
bear  upon  all  the  principles  of  his  moral  nature, 
when  he  carries  on  the  mighty  conflict  of  bringing 
every  desire  and  every  volition  under  a  conformity 
to  the  Divine  Will.  We  again  hazard  with  confi¬ 
dence  the  assertion,  that  in  all  this  there  is  no 
improbability  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  impro¬ 
bability  is  entirely  on  the  other  side — in  supposing 
that  any  such  mental  process  could  take  place  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  and  the  interposition  of  that 
incomprehensible  One,  whose  eye  is  upon  all  his 
works. 

Abercrombie. 


THE  END. 


